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BRASSO 


Order Brasso 
when wanting 
Metal Polish. 


Metal Polish, Polish. 
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“VASELINE” is the registered nome ond Trade Mark a Sere a valuabte and new werld-famed 
emollient preparation manufactured by the Chesebrou 

lost people know that “VASELINE” is ideal <i the te aes bat not so many know 
that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, pee os thol, Capsicum, Borax, 
Camphor, &c., Enabling their virtues to act safel quick, a and effectively on any 
affected part, internal or ex! It is worth the while 0, any car reader to note the uses 
of these valuable preparations. 
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i From 1837 to 1911—— 
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Growaney zr a aa snd promoting as this creamy wholesome dainty, with its rich store of nutriment. 
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CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 42 Holborn Viaduot, London, E.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part th: ; 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. ~ All communtcations should be addres; 
the Advertiserient Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London. \, 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's ‘ 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
of Pearson's Weekly, 22671. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
addrese one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE YOU CAN BARD }). snow. F: 


REPEAT 


ORDERS RECEIVED of A)= Containing Valuable remedies for al of employment K s! 
FROM THE wustrated).— Containing Valuable Fr at, @) Diy K.,59 Aldereaie ~ 
ailments. Write to-day.—¥. W. “Her! "8 
ROYAL PALACE Charing Cross Road, London. —_—— 
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RUGS 


GOODS ON CREDIT. -Pay 
ments alter delivery. Boots, Suits, t 


BOON. TO WBAK MBN. — Nervous and Overconte, Jewellery, Blanke: : \ 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varieocele,and } Musical fimertineuss: Sveryinit ‘é Gy s 
Allied Troubies. Treatise, with full partieulars, in- Co., Exchunge Bidgs, Norwich. - 
cluding hundreds of testimoniais of complete cures, 


sent eeuled, pust free, two stampa.—P. J, Murray, ib i rig 
125 High Holborn, London, W.°. 

ABTROLOGY.— Fventa, Chonces 1 
Days, Business Success, Matrimon 


: suitable for Drawiug-room, Dining. fatare added. Send birth-uate, 1-1. —1 
j =. room, Bedroom, &c., bor- TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story-writera, Clure House Whiteburch load, Cardit. 
a. 
M dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and clergymen un@ others who require their manuseripts 
= ® fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Whe worn. should send 2 potoonminLongon | ‘ 
j Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to . Special reduction for leng stories. BOOTS.—ELave near!y 0%'o buying | 
» oh suit all requirements, and large enough : _ Agents Wanted. Write for list, parts. 
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| m on “Jlow w 
NEW . RUG, Create Vitalitys and. Increase Nerve Stamina.” A BLUSSING CURED.-— Dou: :- 
3 brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of recipe 1/- order. Testimuniais. -H. stevi: 
DESICNS. will be ‘sent out as Sample Carpets Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 71 Back Picrsdilly, Manchester. 


Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps by 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gurdonholme Dispensary, . 


ford, Yorks. 
BLUSHING. — Medical gent! 
eae with wonderful resulw offers ‘ 


thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are nade 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
own, can only be 


ad speciality of bape ea * Preacription for 1 - U 
p cbisined. direct) from OLD ARTIFICIAL TEBTR BOOGHT; |  D. Ryder Voss, 71 Weymouth st 
our looms, thus savin call or forward by post; full ealue per ,orofier London, W. 
the purchaser made.— Hens, Browning, Actnsl Manufacturers, ees , 
; middle profits. 63 Oxford. Street, -London (Retad, 100 years). SSS 
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T BARBY CARS direct from fact on approval: eguc 
TWELVE warns. carriage paid; we eave you 8/- in tne 2; cash or easy Se ene re te : 
Mon i 1 payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. * bert VEHDE) Luis 
‘oney willingly re- Send to-day for splendid new catulogue, post free. _ 
turned if not approved _Direct Pubite Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


EXTRAORDINARY REVELATIO‘ - 
Consult “ Tne Modern sher ock Hetines \ 


and 
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Eent sealed, post free, two stan:ps.— EB. B. Norton, en re eee 
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HOW TO ILLUMINATE 


FOR THE CORONATION : 
- Adver- BEST CIGARETTE PAPER: 
Every house in the land ought to be decorated ti 
and illuminated this week in honour of the isers om 
Crowning of H.M. King George V. An please SONGS TRANSPOS: '- 


article in the June Number of “ Pearson’s 
Magazine” tells you how to do this 
——— effectively and at small expense ———— 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 
Grand Coronation Number. 


Now. Selling. Price Sixpence. 


. correctly, Gel. cach page (" ='. 
mention of manuscript. Copied as levi! 
print, Sc. page. 


«s oo 
P. W. MRS. CONVERS, Bridestowe, 5° 
Devonshire. 
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STORIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


The Best Stories for the Holidays are 
% Pearson’s Sixpenny Novels. I 4 


‘ THE LATEST ISSUES INCLUDE: 


YELLOW COVER SERIES. WHITE COVER SERIES. 
|| A Daughter of the Reds_ | The Triumph of Love 
By MAX PEMBERTON. By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. - 
Stranleigh’s Millions Lord Elesdene’s Wife . 
By ROBERT BARR. By CHARLOTTE M. BRAME. 
The Wheels of Chance A Girl to Love 
By H. G. WELLS By BERTHA M. CLAY. 

The Ivory Box Lady Evelyn’s Folly Siii Ae 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. By CHARLOTTE M. BRAME. Peg arg eee ito tek anti 


defore you try that sort of game, you knore,” 
Price 6d. each at all Booksellers; or 8d. each post paid (inland), three volumes Bateman: “Yes; that’s a good idea. 


for Is. 1td., six for 38. 4d., ani twelve for 6s. 6d., from C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 
160 titl.s, may be obtained on appiication. 
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Antipon is sold in bottles, price =s- 
4s, 6d., by chemists, stores, etc. 
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IT MADE HIM CROSS. 

“T gay, Baggs, will you lend me—— ? a 

“No, Borrow, I won't. You already owe me 
five pounds, and I’m very hard-up myself just at 
present.” 

“T say, will you lend me——?” 

“T tell you I can’t manage it. You borrow, 
borrow, borrow. It’s no use talking, I won’t— 
that’s flat! So long, I’m in a hurry.” 

“Qh, if you’re in a hurry I won't worry you. 
I wanted to know if you would lend me your 
fountain-pen, as I wanted to make out a cheque for 
the money I owe you. Still, it can wait. Good- 
day { ” 


“Woutp you rather your mother or myself 
whip you, Peter ?”” 

“T'don't like to show favouritism, father, I 
think you and mother had better toss for it!” 


“My engagement to Miss Pretty got broken off 
because I stole a kiss.” 
“ Nonsense ! Miss Pretty would never object to 


at. 
“ Yes, she did. I stole it from another girl.” 


“Parpon me, sir, but our rules forbid us to 
receive bent or battered coins from customers.” 

“But I received that very coin here yesterday 
by way of change.” 

“Very likely, sir. Wo have no rule against 
giving bent coins to customers.” 


TRUE COURAGE. 
“Morner,” said little Teddy, 
courage 2?” 


“Courage, Teddy ? Let me explain. Suppose 
there were ten little boys in o bedroom, and 
nine of those little boys were bad, and got into 
bed straight away. But if the tenth little boy 
knelt down to say his prayers, that boy would show 
true courage.” 

Pe) mother, I know something better than 
at! 

“ What is it, dear 2?” 

“Suppose there were ten ministers in a bedroom, 
and one of them got into bed without saying his 
prayers, that would be courage!” 


what is 


_“But do you think I could deccive my own 
little wife 2” 

“No, I know you could not, but I believe you 
are silly enough to try.” 


. “Tam sorry,” said tke sarcastic professor to the 
student who was half-aslecp, “I am sorry to 
interrupt your meditations.” 

That's all right,” replied the student; “ you 
don’t interrupt me—I’m not listening.” 


“I suprosx, wifey, you wouldn't care about 
going to the theatre in your old dress.’ 
“Oh, you dear thing! No, of course not.” 
;. That's what I thought, so I-—” 
“c Yee, pet ? ‘ 
So I only bought one ticket for mysclf.” 


\ HE WAS TOO CLEVER. 

I seg you advertise bicycles from sixpence 
to fifteen guineas,” said the clever person to 
the shopwalker of the large stores. 

‘, Yes, sir.” 
Oh, one of your little jokes, I suppose hae 
7 bd sir.” 
jon’t to verti 
domes F t try to fool me, Is your advertisement 
‘, Yes, sir.” 

Do you seriously stand there and tell me that 

you sell bicyoles from sixpence each ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 

bicyel spre I rae Parsee What kind of 
ycle cou ju sell for nce 2 
Uhnatiasé ones, sir.” = 


snuff. Then he wasn’t satisfied, 
smoking.” 

‘“* What for ?” 

“He couldn't think of any way of utilising the 
smoke.” 


meal into the space of h 


“Do you belicve in hypnotism ?”* he inquired, 
gazing steadily into her blue eycs. 

“T must,” she replied. “‘I feel that you are going 
to kiss me, and I am powerless to resist.” 


“Tae most wonderful organ I ever saw was at 
St. Petersburg. It had over a hundred stops.” 

“ The most wonderful organ I evor saw was Mrs. 
Smith’s tongue. 


It had no stops at all.” 


iy ONE of the meanest men I ever knew was 
Misair. He smoked his cigars to the last half- 
inch, chewed the stumps, and used the ashes for 


and gave up 


THE NEW HOUSEHOLD TROOPS. 
[A suggestion comes from Germany that as they 
have universal military service they should also have 
compulsory domestic service to balance matlters.— 
Daily Paper.) . 


Most things will, to the new recruit, 
At first rather strange, 
For though she will not have to shoot, 
She’ll have to “find the range ” ; 
: Though there will be 


retire, 


pullets) 
Lid fire." a 


No shells will whistlo 
round her head 


or leg, 

In fact, she'll break 
the shells instead 
Of many a humble egg 

And from cold steel she will not wince, 

Why should she care a button ? 

She'll use it daily 
making mince 


Of yesterday’s cold .{ 
mutton ! ! 
The laundry girl, | 
too, will not 
shirk i 
Her duty, she will }}ii 
show iy 
(If she is zealous in 
her work) 
A brave “front 


to the foe”; : 4 
While those that take up nursing must 
Get used to war’s alarms, 
For they are bound to get accust- 
-omed soon to babes “ in arms,” 


* Dip you give me that umbrella because you 


admire me?” 


“Not much. I gave it you because I was tired 


of lending you mine.” 


“ Boppy, you're wanted to run an errand.” 

t* Oh, tell mother I’m busy just now.” 

It’s not mother who wante you ; it’s father.” 
f#Eh? I’m coming.” 


** A maw has invented a way of compressing a largo 
-a-crown.” 

“ That’s good, but——”” 

* But, what?” 

“ What we really want is the price of a large meal 


compressed into a coin the size of a sixpence.”” 


no hail of bullets 
To force her to 


She'll be exposed 
(when roasting 


To a terrific 


And take an arm 
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Srationers’ Hat. 


SOME GOOD THINGS IN THIS 


NUMBER. 


WHO STOLE THE CROWN? 


A splendid Coronation story. By Houcaton 
TownLeyY. 


WHAT'S THE GOOD OF THE 
HOKSE SHOW? 


By Lorp LonspA.e. 


A SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT. 


Another delightful story of Pincher, the 
London thief. By C. Matcous Hincxs. 


BUILDING YOUR CORONATION 
BONFERE. 


By Mr. Antoun Brocs (of firework fume). 


THE BLACK DEEDS OF THE 
MORMONS. 


Another chapter in the history of a remark- 
able religion. 


INSULTING THE KING BY ACCIDENT. 
An illustrated article showing popular mis- 
takes in flying flags for the Coronation. 


— 
SSIS" 


“My husband selects all my hats.” 

“Indeed! He seems to have excellent taste.” 

“© Oh, L let him choose the hats, and then exchange 
them afterwards for the ones I want !”* 


“Manma, why do landladies always put ‘No 
children taken’ in their advertisements 2?” 

“T don’t know, dear ; but run and see why baby 
is crying, will you? And tell Willie to stop throw- 
ing things at people in the street, and ask Fred and 
Rita to stop fighting, and tell Harry if ho doesn't 
stop pissin that trumpet, I'll take it away from 
him for good.” 


GENTLE REMINDERS. 
“ Waar does Porter remind you of ?™ 
“J don't like to tell you.” 


“Oh, come! Between friends, I won't let it go 
any further. Docs ho remind you of some evil 
door ?”* 

“Oh, no!" 


“ Out with it then, Docs he remind you of me ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“Well, whenever I sce him, he reminds me of a 
few paltry pounds I borrowed from him about nine 
years ago!” 


“ So"your daughter has married at last? Didn't 
you find it hard to lose her ?” 

“Tt was rather. But she caught this fellow at 
the seaside, and landed bim all right.” 


* Your dog howls every time I sing.” 

I’m very sorry.” 

Why don’t you stop him ?”” : 

J will, But I didn’t know what really hap- 

ened.” ¢ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I thought you were trying to spite us by 
singing every timo our dog howled.” 


TOO GOOD TO LOSE. 

Tue great detective stood waiting for his instruc- 
tions before the rich merchant. 

“It’s this way,” began the merchant, “I havo 
been robbed of hundreds of pounds. A rascal 
has gone about the country pretending to be a 
collector of ours, He has simply coined monov. 
Why, in a week he collected more than all our 
travellers put together. He must be found as 
quickly as possible. Spare no expense.” 

“Right,” said the detective; “ within a week 
he will be in prison.” 

“Prison! What do you mean?” cried the 
merchant. “I don’t want him arrested, l want to 
engage him.” 


4 Half-guinea, Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Cigarette-lighters, and Coronation Spoons offered in this weer's footlines. 
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A LITTL® PRACT C:. . 

Ir is no exaggeration to say that the busiest 
man in this country at the present moment is the 
Duke of Norfolk, who, as Barl Marshal, has the 
burden of the Coronation arrangements on _his 
shoulders, His experiences in preparing for King 
Edward’s Coronation have certainly been of great 
service to him in getting ready for next week's 
great ceremony, an this fact reminds one of the 
story told a a seni Earl Marshal and one of 
the earlier Ki eorges. , . 

The Caeonatiod ceremony of this King had been 
shockingly muddled, and his Majesty made a bitter 
complaint to his Earl Marshal. . 

wt admit,” replied the latter, “ that things were 
rather badly mismanaged, but ’—hopefully— 
“ we'll try to do better next time!” 

Great delight of the King! 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 

THERE is a rather funny story told of the Duke 
of Norfolk and the late Duke of Cambridge. On 
the afternoon of the first day of April one year, 
the Duke was sitting in the garden at Arundel, 
when his sister came hurrying up to him. 

“Come in at once,” she said, “‘and change 
your coat. The Duke of Cambridge has just 
driven up.” 

Her brother beamed on her. ‘Not bad!” he 
said, ‘‘ but you should have done it before twelve 
o'clock, you know.’’ And he flatly refused to go 
into the house. 

In despair, she returned and explained to his 
Royal Highness, who really had arrived, that her 
brother thought she was playing an April Fool 
joke on him. 

“Very well,” he said, “if the Duke won’t come 
to me, I suppose I must go to him.” 

When the lord of Arundel saw his Royal guest 
coming across the lawn towards him, he nearly 
had a fit! 


EGGS-TRAORDINARY ! 

Lorp Lyons once presented the Duke with a pair 
of emus. The birds were named after Lord and 
Lady Lyons, and a habitation was provided for them 
at Arundel. They excited great interest, and the 
Duke was very anxious that. they should receive 
every encouragement to become parents. 

One day an agitated manservant rushed up to him. 

“Oh, please, your Grace,” he gasped, ‘ Lord 
Lyons has laid an egg!” 


QUITE A CHANGE. 

Tre Duke of Abercorn, who figures in the 
Coronation ceremony as High Constable of Ireland, 
is one of the most retiring of our Dukes. 

Travelling by train once, he was pestered by a 
complete stranger who appeared determined to 
talk in spite of the Duke’s obvious efforts to avoid 
conversation. At last the Duke tried to take 
refuge behind a newspaper. But even this failed. 

“Fine weather, we're having,” his neighbour 
babbled on; “it’s bringing everything on. The 
gtass looks quite green.” 

The Duke glared at him over the top of his 
newspaper. 

“Quite,” he agreed cordially. ‘‘ And what a 
change that is from the pink and mauve grass we've 
been having lately!” 

The stranger thought it over in silence and got 
out at the next station. 


THE COURT BARBER. ° 

_ Tue aged Emperor of Austria's health has been 
giving rise to a good deal of anxiety lately. It is 
recognised that it would not require a very 
entgonnns illness to prove fatal to such an old man. 
He has seen some wonderful changes in Europe 
during his long life, and nothing more curious than 
some of ihe ups and downs in his own country. 

Once, at a Court ball, he was chatting with Count 
Julius Andrassy, the Prime Minister of Austria- 
Hungary. 

“Tam glad,” the Emperor said, with a laugh, 
“that I didn’t hang you in 1849.” In that year 
the Count had been condemned to death for taking 
part in a Hungarian insurrection, but he had been 
pardoned and had risen to be the Premier. 


THE ROYAL SHAVER. 
OxE day when the Emperor was riding near one 
of his country estates, he asked a countryman if he 
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could tell him the nearest way back to the royal 
castle. 

The countryman told him, and then remarked 
that though he had lived in the neighbourhood for 
many years, he had never seen the Emperor. 

“Have you ever seen him ?” he asked eagerly. 
“Do you know him ?” 

“ Well, I ought to,” replied the Emperor. “ I 
shave him often enough.” 

The countryman bowed low. ‘“‘ Ab, then you are 
the Court barber!” he exclaimed. 


NASTY ! 

Tu1s week sces the birthday of a celebrated 
author, Mr. Max Pemberton. Of one of his first 
books, ‘‘ The Diary of a Scoundrel,” Mr. Pemberton 
tells a little tale. 

He was standing near a railway bookstall when 
he happened to overhear a man and a woman 
reading out the titles of some of the books that were 
being shown. 

“© Diary of a Scoundrel!’ the man remarked ; 
“that sounds lurid.” 

To which the lady commented: “ Personal 
experiences of the author, I suppose.” 


OH, HORRIBLE! 

Tar admission of the Prince of Wales to the 
Order of the Garter recalls an odd little story of the 
late King Edward. His Majesty, as everybody 
knows, had a wonderful knack for discovering the 
least little flaw in a uniform or a Court dress, 
and the knowledge of this fact made everybody 
about the Court very careful. 

One opening, ates @ particularly splendid enter- 
tainment at vonshire House, he was biddi 
the Duke and Duchess good-night. He thank 
them most cordially for their magni eee Keee 

“ But there is just one little thing I should like to 
mention,” he said, thoughtfully staring at the Duke. 

The Duke anxiously asked what it was, and 
waited the reply in a painful silence. 

Then, with the faintest little smile, his Majesty 
wenton: ‘* You've got your Garter on upside-down.” 
K. OF K. 

Miss Maccre Papakura, together with the 
Maoris she has brought over, is now giving enter- 
tainments every day at the Coronation Exhibition 
at Shepherd’s Bush. These entertainments have 
been given before nearly everybody of any import- 
ance who has visited New Zealand, and Miss 
Papakura has many interesting stories of * the 
famous people, from King George and Queen Mary 
downwards, who have come to see them. 

One of their most enthusiastic visitors was Lord 
Kitchener, who, by the way, is to command the 
troops on Coronation Day. 

The Maoris have a great admiration for the 
General, and as Miss Papakura was showing him 
round they met an old man who seemed to be 
carrying something under his cloak. 

“Welcome! Welcome! Welcome!” he said. 
“You are the greatest soldier in the world, and I 
desire to do you honour. I want to present you 
with something Captain Cook gave to my fore- 
fathers, and that hes been handed down from 
father to son in my family ever since, so that you 
may hand it down to the generations that come 
after ‘you in memory of this day.” 

With that preface he produced a very battered 
and very rusty old sword that looked as though 
it had never been of very much use, and was 
certainly done for now. 

Miss Papakura was horribly embarrassed, but in 
a flash Lord Kitchener had seen that the old man 
was a little bit wrong in the head. 

He accepted the sword quite gravely, and then 
replied: ‘‘I thank you very much indeed for the 
honour you have done me. I am deeply touched 
by it. And now, in memory of this day, r¢ hand you 
back your sword so that you may hand it down to 
the generations that come after you.” 

This little ceremony concluded, the old man 
toddled away quite happily. 


NO SWEARS. 

Amonc the Maoris there are no swear-words, but 
if you want to insult a man very badly you call 
him a potato or a cow or a rabbit, or anything 
that is eaten. 

Mires Papakura explained this to Lord Kitchener. 
She told him that at one time a man who thus 
insulted another was put to death, and she showed 
him a cave where a man had been killed for com- 
mitting this offence. 

“Then, I suppose," was Lord Kitchener’s 


comment, “it is a very dangerous thing to call a 


young Maori lady a little dear |” 
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The half-crown this wéek goes to Georye F. Curt 
19 Farncombe Road, Bermondsey, 8.E, ae z C tery 


A COMPLICATED CONUNDRUM. 
How do you prove that a house is like a Lahy 
Solution below. ; 


OUR SPORTS, NO. 1, - 
You place a ball on a little pile, 
You hit it away about half a mile. 
The further it goes the more you smile. 
Then wander after it—single file 
at's GOLF. 


TO BE ANSWERED PROMPTLY. 

“T sorp two houses last week for £495 cach.” 
said Bangs. ‘On one I lost ten per cent., and on 
the other I made ten per cent.” 

“Then you are exactly where you were—v itliout 
loss or gain,” said his friend. 

Is this so? Did Bangs lose? Yes? No? 

Solution below. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS. 

A MENAGERIE proprietor when asked how many 
birds and beasts his menagerie cortaincd, 1¢; li)’: 
“Well, the lot have thirty-six heads and ore 
hundred feet.” 

How many birds and quadrupeds did bis collection 
contain ? 

Solution below. 


WITH A BORROWED BOWLER. 

Tnis is an amazing little trick, and yct it is very 
easily performed. 

First of all borrow a bowler-hat, a shilling and 
a water-bottle. : 
Balance the bowler on 
the water-bottle, with 
the shilling on top, as 
in the illustration, 
and tell your friends 

ou are going tc 

ock the bowlet ene’ 
away so that tho 
shilling will fall 
into the  water- 
bottle. 

The feat seems 
almost impossible, 
but if you take 
care to get the 
shilling exactly 
over the mouth 
of the bottle, and 
strike the bowler 
smartly in the ; aia 
centre, it will fall away, and the shilling will ‘hop 
into the bottle. 


GOOD, FOR CHORTLES. 

“ Preasg, sir,” said Chortles, raising his innocent 
blue eyes to the 0. G E.’s face, “can you 
* Tele-quid’ from a farthing ?” , 

“ Tell a quid from a aga 2” said the 0. C. bE. 
“Of course Ican, Chortles. Ofcourselcan!” 

“No, sir, that’s whcre you're wrong, sir! 
chuckled Chortles, edging towards the door.“ \«! 
can ‘ Tele-quid’ from a halfpenny but not frow 3 
farthing. Read the rules, sir!” algs! x3 

When last seen, the O. G. E. was kicking '-¢ 
office cat. 


SHILLING 


Solutions. 
A COMPLICATED CONUNDRUM. 


Becacse a house is home, homo is where the heart '% 
where the hzart is is the chest, a chest is a box, a bes 
small tree, a small tree is a bush, a bush is a gr’ 
plant, s growing plant is a beautiful thing, a beu i 
thing is the primrose, a primrose is @ pronounced yellow, 
AND, a pronounced yeller is a baby. 

TO BE ANSWERED PROMPTLY. =i 
Banos lost £10. The first house cost him £450) 2° 
sold it for £495, making 10 per cent., or £45. The ¢ eer 
house cost him £550, since he sold it for £495, losing 

per ceut. on £550, or £55. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
TweENTY-TWo birds and fourteen quadrupeds 


You all remember that little rhyme of your nursery days beginning “ Sing a song of Sixpence.” > 


—— SS 0am 
THE CEMETERY UNDER THE SEA, 


e colliery disasters which have staggered 
Bday none here created a sadder impression 
than that at Whitehaven. : 

One hundred snd thirty-three miners were burned 
to death in the bowels of the earth, and, in order 
to prevent the fire reaching other portions of the 

As they were bricked up. The spot where they 
ie "is under the sea, hence the title of this article, 
They lie buried, these hundred and thirty-three men, 
in a cemetery under the sea. 

ONLY FOUR MEN ESCAPED THE FLAMES. 

What caused the fire will probably never be known. 
Four men escaped from the burning part, but they 
were able to tell very little. While at work late one 
night, they suddenly became conscious of the fact_ 
that smoke was creeping into the seam. Nothing 
strikes terror into the heart of the miner like fire, 
and tho men rushed out into the passage to find 
out what had happened. : sa 

They heard loud cries of warning, and “ Fire ! 
Fire!” and got a glimpse of the agonised faces of 
their work-mates, who were running madly about in 
the smoke, trying to find their way to the foot of 

e shaft. 

8 were falling down, overcome by the smoke ; 
others, in their frantic eagerness to find an outlet, 
crashed their heads against the coal and dropped 
unconscious, never to rise again. . 

It was a terrible scene. Heartrending cries any 
through the narrow passage; the air was fil 
with the moans of the » , 
dying and the shrieks of 
men who found it im- 
possible to escape. Black 
faces flitted by, to be lost 
the next moment in the 
thick, deadly air, and now 
and again a sheet of 
tlame would be seen, and 
great coal rocks, loosened § 
by the fire, would crash 
down with an awful thud | 
upon the soft earth, or ARR 
upon the body of a rush- ff 
ing miner. \ 

This was about mid- 
night. Near half-past 
twelve the men on the sur- | 
face thought they heard } 
an unusual aon | below, Mi 
like a small explosion, Wi) 
and they endeavoured 
at once to get into com- 
munication with the 
miners. 

They descended the 
shaft, and called out to 
the men, but there was 
no answer. Then they 
hurried along to where 
the miners were at work, 
to find out the cause of ie 
the disturbance. The 
seams where the men 
were engaged were three 
and a half miles from the 
bottom of the shaft, but long before the investi- 
gators reached there they were met by blinding 
smoke and the smell of fire. 

Diving bravely through the smoke, they tumbled 
over the unconscious figures of the men who had 
managed to fight their way so far. It was no use 
attempting to proceed farther without hose-pipes 
and proper appliances, and fire-dress, So they 
carried the survivors back to the shaft and 
returned to the surface. 

HOW THE NEWS SPREAD. 

As soon as the unconscious men had recovered, 
they were eagerly questioned as to what had 
happened, but all they could say was that there had 
been a fire, and they had succeeded in finding an 
outlet. What had happened to their colleagues they 
did not know, but they were afraid, judging by the 
ae of the heat, that they had been burned to 

a 

The terrible news that a fire had broken out in the 
Whitehaven Mine, and that a hundred and thirty- 

ree men were still down, quickly spread through 
the town. And wives and mothers, sisters and 
brothers and children, rose from their beds, 


— 


Every now and again a sheet of flame would be seen, and great coal rocks, loosened by 
h ith an awful thud 


and ran, terror-stricken, to the pit-head. B 
this time, firemen and doctors had heer 
summoned, and rescue-parties, fully-equipped for 
contact with the dreaded foe, were descending the 
shaft. The mine now was hotter than ovor. The 
rescuers forged their way ahead, but they had not 
gone far when half their number fell down uncon- 
scious, and were in danger of suffocation. 

Great billows of smoke wero racing forward like 
the waves of an incoming tide, and it secmed that to 
penetrate farther would be madnoss. They 
returned to tho .pit-head with their unconscious 
comrades, and pave out the awful intelligence that 
the pit was ablaze, and that the mincrs must 
havo perished long ago. 

The announcement was mct by cries of agony, 
such as Whitehaven had never heard before. The 
scene around was a pathetic pandemonium. 

Women beat the air helplessly, and surged 
forward in a confused, heartbreaking mass, and 
begged to be allowed to descend and look for their 
husbands and sons and fathers. Prayers mingled 
with shrieks, and threats with pitiful appeals. 

THE PITEOUS PLIGHT OF THE WOMEN. 

The women refused to believe that hope had fled 
so quickly. ows entreated, exhorted, knelt down, 
threw off their shawls in their frenzy, and made a 
dash for the cage, crying out that if their menfolk 
had perished then they would perish as well. 

Meanwhile, anothcr band of rescuers, loth to 
believe, like the relatives, that things were as bad 
as was reported, had equipped themselves to fight 
the flames below. They entered the cage, and 
descended amid a round of cheers, The waiting 


again, the policemen on guard were hustled away. 


= eS 


A upon the soft earth, or wpon the body 
a rushing miner. 


And then, as the cage reappeared, and the women 
saw that only the rescuers had returned, they fell 
back and wept again. The rescuers reported that 
the heat below was terrific; the firemen had been 
unable to wear their helmets, the steel of which 
had singed their hair. They had struggled on under 
the ground for over a mile, but had had to give up. 

Aired most of the rescuers were stretched out 
unconscious, but others were ready to take their 
places, and down they went. They fought on, 
now taking off a jacket as the heat became greater; 
now a collar, now a waistcoat. Occasionally a 
man would reel and moan, and fall down, and he 
was carried back and taken to the surface, 

NOT ANOTHER MINER FOUND.( 

But never a mincr was found. Tho cage kept 
going down and coming up, but the tale was always 
the same—a blazing mine and suffocating smoke 
made rescue impossible. 

As the night wore on there was hardly a soul in 
Whitehaven that was not speaking out its 
sympathy or its sorrow near the head of tho burning 
pit. Wailing women, crying children, busy doctors, 
ministers begging the relatives of the doomed 


The Fresh Air Fund children sing aw song of ninepence when they 
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me to seek solace in the wisdom of the Almighty’s 
wi 


The sun out on a living picture of despair 
such as al fortunately, ~ rarely een. 


And the cage kept going down and coming up, 
but always with roscuers. As it rose, tie 
hurrahs!” would sound again, and the women 
Lian! press forward, crying: “Is he mine, is he 
But they cried in vain. It was a resouer, 
unconscious, and half suffocated. The hundred 
and thirty-three men had gone the way of all. 
And at last the half-dead rescuers were forced 
to relinquish their task, and the order went forth 
that the burning mine must be bricked up to 
prevent tho fire spreading throughout the whole 
mine. That night, Whitehaven went almost mad. 
It still refused to believe that the entombed men 
were dead, and, in their pie indignation, tho 
cere stormed the pit-head to protest against the 
order. 
But, as I have said, and as all the world knows, 
the bricking up was done. There are still those 
who believe that it was wrong, that, given time, 
some of the miners at least would have been ablo to 
drag themselves to safety, and have been brought 
back to their homes and their families, But those 
who believe this were not among the rescuers. 
Rightly or wrongly, the men were bricked in. 
And there thoy sleep in the cemetery under the sea, 
while you and I grumble at the price of our coals, 
and the widows and orphans stare dreamily at the 
vacant chairs. 


(Another Thrilling Story next week.) 


Diver: “ How is it that most of the things on 
your Dill of fare arc struck out ?”* 

Waiter: “ Force of habit, sir, Our new manager 
used to be an editor.” 

“Do you believe in patent medicines ? ” 

“Rather! My brother has benefited very much 
by them.” 

“ Which kind did he take ?”* 

“None. Ho's a chemist.” 

“TI tninK my wife is the limit for meeting 
trouble half way.” 

‘“ How’s that ?” 

“Why, our baby’s only six weeks old, and she’s 
alragdy worrying because she’s afraid he may marry 
some girl we don’t like.” 


IS YOUR TOWN IN PAWN? 

A FEw weeks ago a remarkable notice appeared 
in the Press to the effect that a bailiff had taken 
possession of the town hall, fire brigade staticn 
and appliances, and tle water-cart, belonging 
to tho Denbighshire town of Llanrwst. Thi 
seizure was made by a private individual for the 
non-payment of a debt of two thousand pounds. 

As o matter of fact this occurrence is not nearly 
as remarkable as it sounds; for there are manv 
big towns and cities in this country which would 
be in a similar plight if their creditors were to 
insist upon the immediate payment of debts 
incurred by the town council. 

London itself would be hopelessly bankrupt if 
the credit allowed by those who have advanced 
money were withdrawn. In 1875 Disraeli aston- 
ished the House by announcing that “every 
inhabitant of London, man, woman, child, pauper, 
imbecile,’ owed £3 183, 3d. each. To-day we 
owe considerably more than £12 apiece. 

In 1905 Manchester was in debt to the extent 
of seventecn millions, Birmingham and Glasgow 
twelve millions each, and Liverpool eleven millions ; 
and the debts of cach of these must have increased 
considerably in the meantime. 

Municipalities borrow huge sums for the purpose 
of trading in one form or another ; and these enter- 
prises sometimes result in disastrous failure from 
the commercial point of view. 

Where, then, is the security of those who have 
advanced the money ? Not, as in the ordinary 
case, in the industrial plant; for, as in the case 
of the L.C.C. stcamers, this is often lost or sold 
at a ridiculous figure. 

The security, of course, rests firstly in the good 
faith ani rateable value of the municipality. 
Then if this fails, as happened in the case of Llanrwst, 
the creditors have the right to seize their pledge, 
viz., the real property of the municipality. 

It is, therefore, literally true to sav that London, 
together with many cities and hundreds of towns 
‘and boroughs throughout the United Kingdom. is 
actually in pawn to the creditora 


go into the country. wz 
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Secret Histor fie Movmons 


THE BLACK SIDE OF MORMONISM.—THE TERRIBLE DEEDS OF THE DESTROYING ANGELS. 


Amoncst all the many troubles and set-backs 
that befell the early Mormon colonists in Salt Lake 
Valley, such as the bureting of irrigating dams, 
attacks by Indians, prairio fires, and so forth, 
two great disasters stand out pre-eminent. These 
were the plaguo of crickcts and the famine, the 
latter calamity being directly due to the former. 

The crickets appeared as an army on the march, 
swarming down from the mountains, and devoured 
every green thing that came their way. In vain 
tho frantic Mormons tried to stop their advance 
by digging broad ditches and filling them with 
water, or burning portions of their crops with a 
view to saving the remainder. Millions were 
killed, but millions more took their places. 

They were loathsome-looking creatures. One 
contemporary Mormon writer graphically describes 
them as “ wingless, dumpy, black, swollen-headed, 
with bulging eyes in cases like goggles, mounted 
upon legs of steel wire and clock-spring.”* 

\NEARLY STARVED TO DEATH. 

Starvation stared the settlers in the faco, for 
on the harvest they relied for their subsistence. 
Outside supplies in anything like sufficient quanti- 
ties could not possibly reach them in time to be 
of any use. this dilemma Brigham Young 
called the Elders together and proclaimed a day 
of prayer and intercession to God for the abatement 
of the plague. 

Very early the next morning the Mormons saw 
immense flocks of white gulls whecling up from 
the westward. 

The birds came in such multitudes as to darken 
the sun at mid-day, and settling on the cricket- 
infested fields, started devouring the insects s0 

ily that they would often be compelled to 
isgorge the food undigested. In a little while 
not a cricket was left alive. Then the gulls took 
their departure. 

Visitations of crickets such as this are not in- 
frequent in that region, and Nature has ordained 
that thousands of gulls should invariably follow ; 
nevertheless,the pious Mormons saw in this a miféple, 
a divine interposition of God on behalf of His 
chosen pcople, like the sending of the quails referred 
to in a previous chapter. 

Immense mischief had, however, been wrought 
ere the gulls arrived. In some districts one-half, 
in others two-thirds of the growing grain had 
disappeared. The results were seen in the late 
winter and early spring, when famine stalked 
abroad. 

THEY ATE THE HIDES OFF THEIR HUTS. 

That so few of the settlers actually died from 
want of food during this terrible time of scarcity, 
was due to the fact that they all shared and shared 
alike, those better off helping their poorer brothers 
and sisters. Nevertheless, their sufferings were 
very great. They tore the hides from the roofs 
of their huts, and boiled and ate them. They du 
side by side with the wretched and degrad 
“‘ digger? Indians for the wild roots used by them 
for food. 

One young English mother, a new arrival in 
the valley, was heard bewailing on Christmas Eve 
that she had nothing to put in her children’s 
stockings. A Mormon Elder’s wife melted down 
some sugar, moulded it into the shape of little toy 
cows and horses, and the empty stockings were 
filled. And sugar was worth twelve shillings a 
pound at the time, and hardly any to be had even 
at that price. 

The tide turned with the coming of spring, when 
fresh batches of emigrants arrived, bringing supplies 
with them. As the summer advanced the irrigating 
ditches, too, began to do their work, the wilderness 
commenced to bloom and blossom. Everywhere 
were evidences of prosperity. Fresh villages sprang 
up as if by magic. 

One of the Lest pieces of work that the Mormons 
accomplished was the reclamation of the San Pete 
Valley. For some time after the Mormons 
arrived this was an eyesore, and avoided as such. 
Alkali frosted the ground everywhere. Ugly, 
bald hills and leprous sand-patches in the midst of 
sage-bush combined to form a landscape of utter 
drearincss. 


Young set his disciples to work, and o thousand" 


mop, never loss, toiled by relays for seven 


months bringing water to the valley by means of an 


irrigating ditch twenty miles “oe The result 
e' 


. 


is seen to-day in waving in- 
orchards, dotted with pretty fittle 


and fruit 
houses. 
What could never have been done by one man 


working alone, or by twenty, or a hundred even, 
became easy when the community as a whole 
tackled it, acting under the orders of one supreme 
head. 


UAH A NO MAN'S LAND. 


From the point of view of isolation from the 


world the site of Salt Lake City was well chosen. 


Itself habitable und, it had inhospitable 


tracts north and south, a thousand miles wide range 
of mountains on the east, and nearly a thousand 
miles of uninhabited and arid coun 


on the west. 


Utah itself was then a no-man’s Mexico 


claimed to own it, but her claim was a shadowy 
one, and she had never attempted to colonise it, 
her nearest outpost being Santa Fé, hundreds of 
miles away to the southward. Here, therefore, if 


anywhere on the American continent, Brigham 
Young ought to have been able to realise his dream, 
and establish a great independent religious republic, 
with himself as its supreme head. 
JUST LIKE THE BOER WAR. 

Had he succeeded in doing so, then in due course 
the United States Government would have found 
itself confronted with exactly the same problem as 


POSSSOSSSOSSHSSOSS SO SOSSSOSHSOOS OHO OS OOOO OOS 


A SIMPLE WAY OF HELPING. 


There are many readers who are quite 
anxious to lend all the assistance they 
can towards making the Fresh Air Fund 
a success, but who conscientiously feel 
that they haven’t proper 9 A Schacht 
Here, then,is a way in whichthey can do 
good work and materially benefit the 
little slum children without any cost to 
themselves. Drop a postcard to our 
Publisher, who will forward free of cost 
half-a-dozen posters inviting people to 
send ninepence to the Fresh Air Fund. 
Put one of these posters up wherever you 
can. Hang one in your front window, 
or on a tree in your front garden, or 
paste one to your fence or on your wall. 
Ask your local tradesman to exhibit it in 
his shop. Your own ingenuity will 
suggest scores of ways of showing the 
poster. May we send you half-a-dozen ? 


POSSSSSHSHHHSSOHHHSSHOSOSOHOSOSOO SOO OOOOOOSD 


we were confronted with in Sonth Africa, with 
Young acting the part of Kruger. But although 
Young did sfterwards declare war against the 
Federal government, he never stood the slightest 
chance of prosecuting it to a successful issue, for 
the simple reason that he never had either time 
or scope enough to grow sufficiently powerful. 
Something occurred to prevent it. 

That something was the discovery of gold in 
California. 

Directly the news of this reached the Atlantic 
States a rush of goldseekers set in across the oon- 
tinent, and their nearest way was via Salt Lake 
oe which thus became a sort of half-way house. 

he first rush passed through in August, 1849. 
Afterwards they came by thousands and by tens 
of thousands. Young saw clearly that if this 
continued, the isolation he had travelled so far to 
seek, and striven so hard to maintain, would soon 
be a thing of the past. 

GOLDSEEKERS BOUGHT UP EVERYTHING. 

He did his best to turn the tide of travel north 
and south of Salt Lake by ordering his disciples 
to withhold supplies to the goldscekera. But here 
even his authority failed to make itself felt effec- 
tively. The men who were scampering across a 
continent to an El Dorado were in no mood for 
haggling as to prices, 

They bought up the surplus supplies of the 
Mormons at the latter’s own price, or they bartered 
for them things the Saints were most badly in need 
of, shovels, axes, guns, ammunition, dress materials, 
boots and shoes, coffee, sugar, bacon. It was not 
in ne nature to resist profiting by a trade such 
as this, 

Worse than all, Young found that his followers 


“WEEK ENDING 
Torx 22, 1911, 
were also being infected by the poll f 
Hundreds of them packed up heic toms nt 
gpenty started westward over the mountains, or 
ey stole away by night to join caravans al 


formed. In either case the result was tlic on | 
The Mormon leaders found their new stat: in 
danger of being depleted of its inhalitant:, of 
falling to picocs ere it was fyct — propr:!; 
established. i 

Drastic steps must be taken. A counc'l of 


elders was ¢ , and deserting the faith y:; 
voted a crime, and not only that, but a crime 
worthy of death. In other words, a man layin. 
once embraced Mormonism, and entered Salt [.:'.. 
Valley, was forbidden to leave it under penalty ct 
being killed. 

The Saints woke up one morning to find ¢)-+ 
they were to all intents and purposes shut i) in 
a vast natural prison, with the church’s te: iil 
ecclesiastical police, the Danites or Destrovine 
Angels, guarding the few passes that led outwaiuy 
through the mountains. 

The majority of the malcontents, seciny the 
uselessness of trying to escape, remained where t'icy 
were. Some few did not. With most of the<c it 
fared ill. The Danites slew with ease, and wit}:out 
mercy, all those who attempted the passase of 
the passes. But some fled over the mountains Ly 
wild, dangerous, and difficult paths. To pursue and 
track down these Young had a band of four hundred 
professional assassins organised under the naiic ot 
the “ Wolf Hunters.” It was their duty to so 
that “‘the wolves” (#.e., runaway Mormons) dil uot 
stray abroad very far. 

THE MAN WHO DEFIED YOUNG. 

Of some of the church-inspired murders com- 
mitted by these fiendish fanatics, it is difficult to 
write calmly. A Mormon named William Rh. 
Parrish, a prominent apostle and one of Jo-oph 
Smith’s earliest converts, announced his intention ct 
proceeding to California with his wife and six 
children, claiming the right as a free Amociican 
citizen to go where he chose, and practically «: fy- 
ing. Noung to i 

was waylaid by the Danites and brut. ily 
murdered, together with his eldest son, Bx icon 
Parrish. Other members of tho family were 
wounded, his horses were stolen, and the wile aed 
younger children left destitute. 

This is but an isolated sample of the hind of 
treatment that was meted out to runaway Merincrs 
year after year. Inall it is estimated that not ! 
than six hundred of these murders were com. 
by the Danites and the Wolves from tlic time «it! 
commencement of the gold fever up til t's 
coming of the railway, when, of cours, the 
necessity for them ceased, as escape tien be o.me 
easy. 

Nor was it only the Mormon desert:r: 1" 
suffered. The Danites also took terrible to!! of i'> 
goldseekers. Young wished it to go forth ty th< 
world that the Salt Lake trail, as it was cull-d, 
was an unsafe one to follow, and that the /-\!- 
seekers, if they valued their lives, would | + w«'! 
advised to travel either north by the Oregon ': «|, 
or south by the Santa Fé trail, thereby avi ving 
Utah altogether, 

TERRIBLE DEEDS OF VENGEANCE. 

To strike terror was the only way to acco: yish 
this, and terror forthwith stalked abroad. Ore of 
many parties to be massacred was that led |y a 
man named Aikin, It consisted altogether ©t >is 
persons, and they possessed an outfit worth ¢95,0'". 
A band of Danites set out to meet them. ai 
offered to escort them as protection agaist tv 
Indians. : 

The offer was gladly accepted, but that niu’ te 

arty was be by their escort while : 
Two were killed at once, and two who ¢ 7°"): 
temporarily were shot while, as they suppor, 
being escorted to Salt Lake City. , 

The remaining two were attacked by ©! er 
Danites near the city ; one was killed outrizht, «1 
the other esca) wounded, and was shot the 1 \t 
day while under the escort of a notorious 1): '* 
named “ Bill”? Hickman, and, according to te 
latter, by Young’s orders. = 

But these and other similar atrocitics * ‘" 
destined to be altogether eclipsed by the ter! 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, a crime so Uti « 
revolting, and carried out under such circumst:'° 
of almost unheard of treachery, crucity, 3! 1 
duplicity, as suffices to brand its perpetratess 4" 
instigators for all time as tho most inhws! 
monsters who ever drew the breath of life. i 
(Next week we will tell you how this dreiciv 

massacre was planned and carried oul.) 


I want the best revised version of the nursery rhyme beginning “ Sing a Song of Ninepence.” =z 


The EARL OF LONSDALE, 

srman of the Great International Horse Show, 

sae wt efor last Monday, explains why 
the show was started and the good tt has done, 


7 is the use of the International Horse 

Well, the answer to that question depends 
very largely, I should think, on the point of view 
of the person by whom it is put. 

To the average man in the street I think I 
should answer that the Horse Show has done this 
much good—that it has provided him gen with 
one of the finest. sporting events to be seen in 
London—I mean, of course, the coaching 

thon. 
Mtia great four-in-hand display has from its begia- 
ning attracted a great deal of public interest, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it is now as well 
known and as popular as the Varsity Boat-race 
or tho Derby. 

YOU RUS SHOULDERS WITH MILLIONAIRES. 

Then the show has now become a social function 
of the first rank, It provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those who like to rub shoulders with 
millionaires and other great ple, for the man 
who has paid his modest half-crown will meet in 
the lounges and among the stables nearly everybody 
in London who can make any claim to rank or 
fashion or celebrity. 

Apart from these more frivolous uses of the 


Waa 
Show ? 
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show, however, it has done good, and is still doing 
good, in many other ways. 

Five years ago, when the directors arranged the 
first show, tho scales of popularity were just about 
evenly balanced between the motor and the horse. 
Tho popularity of the motor was advancing at 
a tremendous pace, and it became a serious question 
whether it was net probable that the horse might 
be regarded as less and less useful and finally 
be allowed to fall into neglect. 

I do not think many will disagree with me when 
I aay that there are few sights more attractive 
to the British mind than a pair of good carriage 
horses, In the street one will often notice people 
turn and stare after @ oarriage drawn by a pair 
of handsome wei!-matched horses when even 
the most perfectly appointed motor car will pass 
almost unnoticed. 

The horse ia one of the finest of animals and 
one of the best friends the human race has ever 
possessed, aud it seemed to many of us that it 
would be a great pity to allow tho horse to dis- 
appear without making an effort to help it to keep 
pace with tho apparently all-conquering motor. 

WE LOOK AFTER DONKEYS. 

As regards donkeys at the Horse Show; our 
object is to be able to keep an eye on them and 
see that their condition is maintained. 

This, then, wos mainly the reason why the 
International Hors Show was instituted, and I do 
not think that anyone will question the success of 
our efforts to stimulate public interest in the horse. 

I will give an instance of the influence of the 
show in one direction. 

I heard a story of an Bugluh cavalry officer who 
had gone over with one of his horses to a Conti- 
nental horse show. It was an unusually fine 
animal, and a foreign officer who saw it at the 
show was particularly anxious to buy it—so 
anxious thot he was prepared, he said, to pay 
whatever the other cared to ask for it. 

It was a Governmont horse, of course, but the 
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English officer could, according to the Army 
regulations, have bought it for £50 and then have 
sold it to the foreigner. But the officer was already 
looking forward to entering for the International 
Horse Show and, though tie transaction would have 
oe a good round sum of moncy in his own pocket, 
© refused to sell the horse, even at a fancy price. 
There is another side to the usefulness of the 
show, and one that cannot, I think, be over- 
emphasisod. This side is the international entente 
cordtale that has been brought about by encouraging 
officers of the different foreign armies to come over 
and take part in the various competitions. 
NATIONS' OFFICERS VISIT EACH OTHER. 

One of the practical results of this friendly 
mingling of our own officers with those of foreign 
armies has been that France, Italy, and Great 
Britain have arranged a system of exchanging 
officers for the purpose of studying the conditions 
under which horses are trained at the various army 
depots. British officers have gone to the Italian 
depot at Pincrolo and to the French depot at 
Saumur; while, on the other hand, French and 
Italian officers have been welcomed at our trainin 
establishments at Netheravon. Germany an 
Russia are also doing the same thing this year. 

Competition with officers of foreign armies has 
certainly made our own officers more keen. After 
the first shows some disappointment was expressed 
at the poor showing of i British officers as com- 

ared to the foreigners in some of the competitions ; 
But in the last few years a great improvement has 
taken place, and it is almost certain that this year 
the British officers will give a much better account 
of themselves. 

At the same time, although much comment was 
made about the riding of the horses in the compe- 
tition for King Edward VII.'s Cup, it seems to have 
escaped the notice of the public on these occasions 
and also the Press that the prize for the best indi- 
vidual horseman has always been taken by an 
English officer. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE THIRD EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A LONDON THIEF. 
Told by C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


‘é 

a ‘4 A SCIENTIFIC 

Atty EXPERIMENT. 

Veo ig _ “Huproa,” said 

Pincher calmly as he 
< closed the door. 

I picked up my book 
and pipe from the floor, 
where they had fallen 
when the little man’s 
abrupt and  uncere- 
monious entry had 
awakened me with a 
start from the slight 
doze into which I had 
fallen. ae 

“ What the dickens do you mean by dashing into my 
rooms at cleven o'clock at night?” I demanded 
wrathfully. ‘ What the—” 

“Cops!” said Pincher laconically, as he pulled the 
chapel site to me rather nearer the fire and placed 


his a, wler gingerly under it. 

a I to understand that you have sought refuge 
from the police here ? That you are going to draw me 
into one of your gegrecd 

“Qh, no,” said Pincher generously, “I shan’t got 
you into trouble, guv’nor, I don’t reckon they saw me 
come in, but if the copper does come up I shall just 
tell him that we're pals, an’ I’m payin’ you a friendly 
visit. Just havin’ a drink an’ a smoke like.” — 

His eyes were fixed on the decanter of whisky and 
box of cigars that stood on the table by my elbow. 

“‘ There’s a glass in the sideboard cupboard,” I said 
without enthusiasm. Pincher poured himself out a stiff 
dose of whisky, took a cigar and carefully cut it in 
half, crushed up the one end in his hand almost to dust 
and threw it into the fireplace. ‘‘ That,” he explained, 
as he lighted the remaining end, “is to convince the 
cops, if they should come, that I’ve been peacefully 
smoking here for the last quarter of an hour.’ . 

Then he settled himself comfortably in his chair, 
and I hinted that a fuller explanation was due to me 
as to the reasons for his late and by no means welcome 
visit. The little man’s face clouded, and he puffed 
savagely at his cigar. : 

‘Bloomin’ burglar alarm,” he said shortly, ‘‘ “lectric 
affair, no sooner got my leg into a room of a house close 
handy here than about a hundred bells started ringing 
at once. I was that scared I pretty near fell out 
an’ broke me neck. Things like that oughtn’t to be 
allowed, it might have killed a chap with a weak heart.” 

Pincher went on to state with painful lucidity the 
proper fate of the inventor of such instruments, and 
as he warmed to his subject, Gaysing.ne and original 
tortures for introduction into the p' where he was 
convinced the men who so grossly misused their 
talents would find a final habitation. 

“You mentioned a policeman just now,” I reminded 
him as he paused to take breath. 

Pincher mentioned the policeman again, adding a 

deal to his previous laconic statement. He went 
into details concerning that neq cy nts and 
grandparents, hinted darkly that the intelligent officer 
would have the inventor of the burglar alarm as 4 
constant companion in a day that he hoped was not far 
distant, and then broke off abruptly on observing that 
his glass was empty: 

T ignored his glance, and he went on slowly to explain 
that at the sound of the alarm a servant had shrieked 
for help, that a constable had been inconveniently 
near, and that he had eluded capture, after a desperate 
chase, by making for my rooms, knowing of my land- 
lad y’s careless habit of leaving the front door unfastened 
until midnight, when, if her lodgers were in or not, she 
locked the door, and nothing short of a charge of 
dynamite would have procured admittance. 

“It gave me quite a turn,” he said pathetically. 
“I don’t feel right yet, guv’nor. It reminds me of 
when me an’ Bill Emmens broke in—visited a scientific 
cove’s house one night. Ah, that’s a story you should 
hear!” he chuckled faintly. ‘It’s a funny story is 
that, a very fanny story, an’, thank you, guv’nor, 
I always talk better when I’ve got something to sip 
like as I go on.” 
‘Tm ready,” I said, as he sat staring into the fire, 
“and I would romind you that it is getting on for 
midnight and that board and lodging for the night is 
not included in the programme.” . 

Pincher grinned sheepishly. 

“To put it plain, guv'nor,” he said, “I ain’t 
anxious to leave this here haven of refuge in any 
bloomin’ hurry, an’ when I do you'll oblige me by 
comin’ down to the door an’ sayin pet night affable- 
Tike, in case the cop should still hangin’ about, 
but that’s neither hore nor there. I promised to tell 
you what happened to me an’ Bill Emmens an’ tell 

ou I will, makin’ it as short as possible. It makes mo 
ugh now, though I didn’t feel a bit like laughing at 
the time it happened. I suppose you’ve heard of a 


cove called Sir Cyrus Slather, with best part of the 
bloomin’ alphabet stuck on to his name ?” 

“Oh, yes. The eminent scientist |" 

“That's it,” agreed Pincher grimly. ™ Scientist 
he was, an’ I eay that scientists ought to bh” 

“ Let him share the fate of the inventor of burglar 
alarms and the policeman,” I said hastily; “if your 
fertile i ination can devise a worse punishment, 
think it out at your leisure, and for the moment proceed 
with your narrative.” 

“Do they pay you more for them ?”” asked Pincher, 
a slightly bewildered look on his face. 

‘** For what ?” 

** For them long words which wants a lot of thinkin’ 
over afore you see the drift of ’em. Now I should say, 
“Shut your——” 

“What you would say, Pincher, would, without 
doubt, be much to the point, but—oh, get on with your 
story, man!” 

“Tt was all through a bit I read in the papers,” 
he said, leaning forward in his chair and regarding 
me with the frank, innocent look that was his most 
valuable asset. ‘‘ There was a lot about this here 
Slather sayin’ as how he lived very simple in a little 
house with only an old housekeeper to look after him, 
though he was richer than a lot of toffs that lived in 
mansions, the gold medals he'd got alone being worth 
@ pot o’ money. At the end of it all was a bit sayin’ 
as how some bloomin’ society was entertainin’ him 
to dinner on the next night. 

“Well, what could a fellow do after havin’ a thing 
like that thrown at his head ? Mind you, burglin 
isn’t in my line, an’ never}was, unless I see a soft job with 
a window open ready to Se like it was to-night, so 
I went round to see Bill mens, who was as smart 
a chap at gettin’ into a place as anyone in London, 
an’ we talked things over, went to see the house in 
Bayswater, and fixed it up to visit the place at eleven 
the next night, reckoning that by that time the old 
housekeeper would be safely in bed and that we 
should have a good hour before the boss came back 
from his dinner. Bill, who'd been a waiter until 


OUT EARLIER NEXT WEEK. 


Owing to the Coronation Holidays, next week’s 
issue of “Pearson’s Weekly” will be published 
two days earlier than usual—that is, on Tuesday 
instead of Thursday. 


there had been a bit of a misunderstanding over his 
accounts, said that it was most likely he wouldn’t be 
back until nearly one, an’ that it would be some hours 


before he realised that patra Ate wrong.” 

Pincher frowned and took a drink. 

“We was unfortunate in the t,”’ he continued, 
“it was so bloomin’ cold that we got chilled to the 
bone hanging about for the old fool of a housekee 
to go to bed, an’ when at last we saw the light in her 
window go out, Bill’s were 60 froze that it was a 
long time before he could get the window open. 

“The way he spoke about it was enough to have 
brought dll the coppers in round the place, 
but at last we got into what looked like a sort of 
storeroom, an’ made our way very careful out into 
the hall. 

“The gas there was burnin’ low, an’ the dinin’- 
room door bein’ open, we saw a bright, cheery fire an’ 
quite a decent litt! spread on the table. 

“© * Well,’ ses Bill, ‘I don’t care what happens, I’m 

ing to have a warm in front of that there fire. I'd 
ike to see the chap who could crack a crib properly 
when he don’t even know ff his fingers are still stickin’ 
to his hands.’ 

“The was on in this room, too, so I just turned it 
up & little, an’ we sat down on the hearthrug like two 
kids an’ warmed ourselves. Then I got up an’ had 
a look at the spread on the table an’ my mouth watered, 
there was best part of a chicken an’ a searcely touched 
ham, some sort o’ rabbits’ food stuff in a dish, an’ 
CH gives of ee a I euakis? ——— it, for 

*‘d secn a photo 6 chap paper, an’ put 
him down for one of those coves that live on enna 
an’ nuts, eo evidently his food was wasted on him. 

‘© Bill,” I ses as he got upan’ had a look at the table, 
* over-eatin’ is as bad as over-drinkin’. Here’s-a cove 
what’s been blowin’ hiseelf out at a dinner comin’ back 
to wolf up this little lot, an’ it ain’t natcheral or right.’ 

“Qld Bill grinned as he picked up the corkscrew 
that was lyin’ beside the bottle o’ burgundy. 

“* Let's do him a kind * he ses, an’ pulls the 
cork out so clever that I scarcely heard it myself. I'll 
show yeanee he did it, guv’nor, the decanter's empty.” 

He taken a bottle from the cellaret and suited 
tho a to the = toe I could protest. ' - 

“Well,” resum » produc a pipe w. 
he saw that his significant glances in the direction of 
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the cigar-box were ignored. ‘“‘ We had a very go 
feed, an’ we finished bottle, an’ while we had et 
searched the room, but there was nothin’ force 
troublin’ about, cheap plated stuff that wasn't worth ti. 
trouble of carryin’ to a fence (receiver of stolen vil: 
‘ Let's get to his laboratory,’ I ses, after exjliini;,: 
the meanin’ of the word to Bill, who was no scholar, a; 
seemed to think I was jokim’. We set off cautini.)- 
oy doors until we came to the end of the pas... 
where there was a door covered with green baiis. 
Sin wes opened that we found another that was 


‘““* This is the place,’ I ses, ‘ you bet he keens 
locked to stop the old girl from meddlin’ with tie. 
gold medals.’ . 

“I don’t know whether it was the cold or the 
burgundy, but Bill took a terrible time over pic:i:, 
that lock, an’ his la was awful when he ha:l br... 
a neat little tool that he'd given a quid for; but at Jas: 
we got in an’ Bill switched on his lantern. 

‘Lor’, it was a rum-lookin’ room, it seen! fy)! 
of instruments, coils of wire, and funny little siti < 
there was a flashin’ sort of white and purple livht u), 
one end o’ the room an’ a weird sort o’ clickin’ that 
made me as jumpy as a cat. 

““*My name’s ‘* Walker,”’ I ses, an’ was backin’ 
out when Bill clutched my arm. 

“** Look at that,’ he ses, an’ flashed his lantern on a 
big safe at the other end of the room. ‘ You bet that's 
where he keeps his medals and his spare cash.’ 

“* With that he made for it, an’ knowin’ by experience 
that these professors and so-called brainy sort of cox: < 
are very carcless, he tried that handle before he start. 
on the lock. 

“‘Then he gave a yell loud enough to wale the 
dead, an’ started to jump up and down as though hed 
pons mad, his face lookin’ so funny that I should have 

ied of laughin’ if I hadn’t been in a mortal fun 
of him wakin’ up the old gal upstairs. 

“* Find that switch,’ he yelled, *there’s a Won nis? 
*lectric current a killin’ me. Press all them bliin’ 
buttons, then you're bound to hit the right onc.’ 

“‘ Of course poor old Bill was sufferin’ a lot, ox he 
wouldn’t have expected me to be such a fool as to 
tamper with a thing that was doublin’ him up lik: 
that. I told him straight that I wasn’t goin’ to fu ! 
about with the things. But as he started to yell azain 
I got him round the waist and tried to pull him away. 

** An’ the next moment I was sorry I'd touched him, 
for a feelin’ as though someone was sticking needis 
into me as quick as they could go came over me, at’ 
when I tried to leave go I couldn't.” 


Pincher paused, shuddered at tho remembrance, 
sipped his whisky, and resumed. 

“A chap in line that I met at Holloway later, 
told me that r Bill's body acted as a conductor, 


an’ I got the ahock, though not 80 bad as ‘im. I don't 
understand the rights of it, but there we were at nearly 
midnight, Bill hanging on to the safe, and me hangin: 
on to Bill, jumpin’ up and down like cats on hot 
bricks, an’ Woes old Bill yellin’ for help. 

“Then I heard a key bein’ put in the door, an’ I 
knew it must be the professor cove returnin’ from his 


feed. 

“* Quick,” I shouted to Bill, ‘ there’s someone 
comin’ !’ 

“How I got away I don’t know, I eimply threw 
myself backwards an’ made a dash for the window an 
ht foot into a little garden 
ped I heard Bill cussin’, an’ reckoned 


off that he’d gone to the station as quiet as a Jam. 

“The magistrate, an amiable sort of bloke fond of 
his little joke, was 80 amused at the professor's idea of 
protectin’ his by havin’ 4 Kina lectric 
current goin’ all round his safe when he was in bed of 
away from home, that I could see he was goin to let 
old Bill off , when a interferin’ gaoler startcd to 
read off his previous convictions. 

“Before he'd half finished the beak ses shortly : 
* Committed for trial,’ and at the Sessions poor old 1)! 
got two years for ‘avin’ a bit of grub an’ 4 shock toh. 
system that he’s never quite got over, an Pace, 
you, guv'nor, I'll just have a night cap an’ then Vi 
slip o . No idea it was 20 late.” ei 

‘So this—er—Bill Emmens was loyal to you" . 
I said, putting the decanter in the sideboard wit 
some ostentation. a = 

“ Yea,” said Pincher, as he rose to go, they ent 
tumbled to it bein’ a two-man job, ‘cos before, an 
had always worked singly, an’ it would ‘ave cut “ 
to the heart ff {t had come ace, eal bie a ag n 
expert, had got co) whilst I'd got clear away. 
would have Peet kin in the profession ; but what [ 
ses about those ‘lectric alarms an’——’ 

“Good night !"’ I said hastily and firmly. teal 

Pincher preceded me down the stairs, glared furt veld 
round as he entered the street, and then disappear 
into the darkness. 

(Another of Pincher’s yarns next qweek) 
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THE CORRECT TIP. 


Useful Column for Visitors to London. 
this Coronation Year there will be 


A Very 


te eanis of visitors to London, both from the 
country and abroad, and many of them will be RESULT OF CONTEST No. 3S. 


‘ally ignorant of what is the correct thing in 
pare Shee cannot, of course, be any hard and 
fast rules made, but one or two hints will help 
many a sightseer out ofa difficulty. ; 

An Englishman travelling up to Liverpool the 
other day had for company an American who had 
heen “doing” the sights of the metropolis. The 
conversation turned on tipping, and the ankec said 
that he would not be sorry to get back to America. 

“J am not a very rich man,” he said, “ but this 
country seems determined to skin me of what I 

ve got.” 
arn the aid of a few gentle hints tho Englisiman 
gathered that this man from the States had tipped 
evervbody with reckless generosity because he had 
boon told that he could travel with more comfort 
and be better looked after in England if he 

id so! 

7 A PENNY TO A TEN-POUND NOTE. 

Where the American had made his mistake was 
that he did not know whom to tip, nor yct the 
proper amount of the tip. It would be absurd to 
give a newspaper boy @ shilling tip for selling you a 
newspaper, just as it would be to give twopence to 
the butler of Lord Tomnoddy. There are plenty 
of people who do, however, tip without reason. 

Tips vary in value from the modest penny to 
the crackling ten-pound note, and should be 
given both with regard to the service rendered and 
to the position of the recipient. : 

A penny is quite acceptable to a telograph 
messenger or & barber's assistant. But if the latter 
gentleman has had to shave off a very fine beard, 
or to pay more than extra-special attention to the 
cut of your hair, it is only fair for him to expect as 
much as twopence or threepence. 

TWOPENCE FOR THE PORTER. 

The railway porter requires twopence as his 
minimum tip, as does the urchin who carries your 
bag to the station. The guard expects a sixpenc® 
as his reward for his attentions to you, this sam® 
sum is a reasonable tip, too, for the cabman wh® 
drives you, should his legal fare be two shillings 
or over. 

Door-keepers and hall-porters vary from 4 
shilling to half-a-crown, as a rule, but the porters 
at the gates of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
never look at anything less than gold, the amount 
varying from one to five pounds. 

Of course, the sightseer in one or other of the 
university towns never dreams of tipping these 
porters, who are in a superior class of their own. 
Their posts are valuable, and consequently the 
men are thoroughly trustworthy. 


In our third tcle-quids contest, readers were invited 
to suggest how Jenkins, who had gone to the Derby 
forgetting an appointment with his wife, should word 
a telegram to prevent her coming to town. 

The amount available for distribution in this contcst 
was £100, and the first prize of £50 has been awarded 
to CuaRLES BENNETT, 22 Lichfield Grove, Church End, 
Finchley, who sent the following : 

Heard your mother cry * Help!” distinctly 

while working. Have presentiment comething 

a happened. Go at once, or it may be too 
te 


The remainder of the prize-money has been allocated 
at the rate of £1 a word to the following : 

£15.—Mrs. Grove, Temperance Hotel, Horsham. 

£14.—Mrs. Arice Martin, 3 Belmont Terrace, 
Devoran, Cornwall. 

£11.—Jamzis Turton, ‘‘ King’s Head,” Harwich. 

£10.—Jo:n Leacu, 17 Great Bolton Street, 
Blackburn. 

WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 

In this contest we tell you astory (in black type 
opposite), in which the hero has to send a telegram, 
and we invite you to suggest the wording for the 
telegram, which we calla “tele-quid,” and write it 
on the printed tele-quids form below. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price 
of the tole-quid at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
You can send one word with one halfpenny stamp, or 
six words with threepence in stamps, or as many as 
twenty-four words, but no more, just as you like, but 
for each word you must send a halfpenny. 

You may send the money for the tele-quid either 
in stamps or by postal order. If you inclose 
stamps, do not affix them to the entry form, 
but send them loose. 


Number of words. 


Amount Inclosed. 


If stamps are sent reer 

MUST NOT BE AFFI 

to this form, but must 
be sent LOOSE. 


To 


Some Sn the positions, from a tipping point at messag 
view in London, are worth many hundreds of poun 
ta y Pe harg 


FOR THE MAN WITH THE SERVIETTE. 
Waiters, who form the greater part of the army 
of tipped people, receive tips which cannot be 


definitely fixed. In the small and grimy restau- of 
rants of Soho and the suburbs he won’t grumble a 
at twopence, while in the better-known restaurants — 


of the West End he would feel insulted at anything 
less than a sixpence or a shilling. 

One of the most aggravating tips that one of 
these waiters ever received was from a countryman 
north of the Tweed. It was a little booklet giving 
& cure for indigestion, the donor adding that he 
had found it very useful and efficacious. 

Although the police force and Government 
officials generally are not tipped or supposed not 
to he, rather, it is quite o usual thing to reward 
them for “services rendered.” Threepence to 
Sixpence, according to the service, is acceptable to 
the ordinary “bobby,” but his sergeant would 
look for half-a-crown to five shillings. 

I'he real art of tipping can only be learnt by steady 
Practice ono may say, and in the learning there 
may be many aslip. The tip varies from a gratuity 
pure and simple to an open bribe, from thio paltry 
penny to boxes of cigars. 

It is a science, especially in certain professions. 
The commissions of a commercial traveller, 
for instance, depend to a large extent upon his 
judicious use of “ palm oil.” is may be anything 
from “Come and have a drink," to presents 
that are defrayed by the firm he is representing. 


a word. F; YOM 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


mpts must be forwarded on the printed tele-quids form. 

Hy A roe have fillod up the te!e-quids form, cut it out, and place it in 
an envelope addressed to the dpe Fresreoe's Westin: HOntietis Street, 
v.C., ether with the price e 
ven atark Jour envelope “Tele-quids No. 6” in the top left-hand 
coreeit attempts must be posted to arrive on or before Wednesday, 

June 2ist. 
3. Tele- may not.cortain more than 2 words, exclusive of the 
adivesee’ The payment of the tele-quid is at the Fate of one heltpene? 


eBRes be i} ded in th kee eeot the tale quid. 
di are not to inclu n the price a . 
Te ee erate order is sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O. 


“ Bacson makes a great deal more money than 
he can ever spend. 

“ How so?” 

“ He works at the Mint.” 


“ Harotp, when we are married, you must stay 
at home, whilst I sing and play to you, instead of 
going to your club,” 

“Yes, darling, You know I never cared much 
for pleasure anyway.” 


For the best verses I will give ten splendid briar pipes. 


TELE-QUIDS 
“| “| FORM No. 6. 


AArESS covccsscesscrssccccsreceeceeesseseoes 
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ANOTHER £100 AWARDED. 


Don't hesitate. 


Enter now. 


You may win next time. 


The sender of the tele-quid considered the 
cleverest and most original will receive half the 
total amount of money sent in. 

The remaining half will be paid to the senders of 
the next best tele-quids at the rate of 108. a word. 


That is to say, if you send in a tele-quid of five 
words, accompanied by 2id., and that tele-quid is 
selected as one of the next best, you will get £2 10s.— 
that is10s.a word. Ifyousend in twenty-four words 
(accompanied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £12. 

You will note that we only ask you to send money 
for the actual words of the tele-quid. We do not 
ask you to pay for the words that make up your 
name an‘ address, 

Now that you see what we wish you to do, here is 
the problem for you to solve: 


Grigg, who is frightfully hard up, is 
about to marry Miss Truelove, a waalt 
heiress. The wedding is to be a m 
fashionable affair, but to Grigg’s dis- 
may, when the eventful day comes round, 
he cannot discover the pawnticket which 
will evable him to recover his frock-coat 
suit from an obliging “uncle.” Ashe is 
so short of cash and is also decply in debt 
to all the neighbouring tailors, he cannot 

et a new wedding outfit. He is accord- 

ngly obliged to put off the wedding, but 
is puzzled to know how to word the 
telegram, as na‘ he does not wish 
to give the real reason why he cannot 
gone. to church that day. Can you help 


In filling in your tele-quid we may add that you 
may make it serious or humorons, just as you like. 
A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 


attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


Miss Truelove, 
Rose Terrace, 
Lovedale. 


No charge is made for name and address below. 


Occupation. ..cccceecesieeeenes eeu evs 


ed cec rer eecesceerserecerec ser rersccsse sense senses sss see ee® 


. Arthur Pearson LtJ.,and must bo crossed 
mua berate POE cont the manoer shown in this example. The 
ie rumoer must be written in the space provided on the 
P écle-quids form. 

« Judges,and the remaining hulf will beawarded to those 

selected as the next best at the rate of 1Us, per w 
exclusive of the words ir the addresses. 
la 8. The Editor will accopt no responsit flity in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, und teicgrams will be ignored. 


7. Half the money received will be awarded to the 
sender of the tcle-quid selected as the best by the 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter om 
this understanding only. 


“THat boy of yours will carve out a name for 
himself some day. Mark my words.” 
‘* He's already done so on my new piano! ” 


“ Have you ever heard of a girl dying for love ?” 

* Only once.” 

“ Died of a broken heart because he threw her 
over?” 

“Qh, no! She married him and worked herself 
to death trying to support him!” 


Mark vostcards “Favo.”’ (See page 944.) 
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[The “We'll Marry You’ Fraud. 


Why Young Men and Women Should Fight Shy of 
Matrimonial Agencies. 

TE readers of London evening newspapers must 
often have noticed advertisements of matrimonial 
papers, to be sent under carefully-sealed cover, for a 
charge of from sixpence to a shilling. 

Suppose, prompted by curiosity, the price be 
remitted, the paper will be sent, as advertised. Its 
columns are entirely filled with advertisements of 
people of either sex, desiring, or professing to desire, 
to find suitable life-partners. 

One will read that a young lady, with blonde 
hair, tall, and considered pretty, domesticated and 
musical, desires marriage. Has a lump sum of 
£5,000 payable on marriage, or an income of £300 
a year, as the case may be. 

Facing this advertisement, on another page, & 
young man, short, and with jet black hair and 
moustache, in a good position, desires to meet a 
young lady, tall, blonde hair, musical and 
domesticated, with about £5,000 of her own, with a 
view to marriage. 

FEES FROM ONE TO TEN GUINEAS. 

Why does not the proprietor of the agency 
fssuing the paper introduce these two, who are 
obviously destined for each other ? 

That is a secret known to him alone. It is quite 
possible that, except in his own too vivid imagina- 
tion, neither of his supposed advertisers exists. Nor 
can the purchaser of the paper communicate with 
either unless he or she first of all pays the director 
of the agency his fees. 

The latter range, as a rule, from one to ten 
guineas down, according to the amount of money 
desired with one’s partner, a similar payment on 
engagement, and a still further ‘gic once 
the marriage has been consummated. There is no 
sentiment about the director of a matrimonial 
agency. His business, like every other, is conducted 
on a hard cash basis. . 

Now, there are laws against marriage brokerage. 
The manager of the agency cannot recover, should he 
have to sue for any of his fees. But his business 
will by such suit receive a fairly cheap advertise- 
ment, and his clients would usually rather pay than 
face exposure. 

NAMES NOT GIVEN. 

Once the initial fees are paid, the new client 
may ask to be put in communication with the 
attractive blonde, or the equally attractive aa 
man, in a good position, but must not be surprise 
to hear that the name of neither can be given, as they 
have just met and become engaged. 

At the same time the client will be reminded 
“there are just as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of the brine,” and suitable introductions 
will be promised, and, whether suitable or not, 
actually given. 

Suppose the client is a man. He will be given 
the names, possibly feigned, and addresses, often 
accommodation ones, of ladies to whom he may 
write, and with whom he may probably make an 
appointment. It is then that disillusion usually 
begins. The lady may be very plain, or very poor, 
or, though professing to be only twenty-seven, 
there may be a mistake in her birth certificate so 
that it makes out that she is forty. 

SENT TO MEET A NEGRO. 

Some of the lady-clients of a London matrimonial 
agency were induced to keep appointments with a 
man who was certainly very rich, but on finding that 
he was also a full-blooded negro, they usually 
hailed a passing cab and escaped as quickly as 
possible from his attentions. 

Perhaps the best way for a client to regulate the 
introductions given is to insist on first of all seei 
a photograph of the person to whom it is prop 
that he or she shall be introduced. 

A3 a tule, each client, on payment of the fees, 
intrusts the proprietor with a portrait for this 
purpose. When asked to do so, he will deal out 
portrait aftor portrait, like cards, upon a table, until 
one is dealt that appeals to his client’s taste. 

There is necd to make careful inquiries as to 
means and antecedents before an engagement is 
entered into. Sad cases occur of young girls being 
bigamously married. or robbed and deserted by a 
heartless scoundrel to whom penal servitude. when 
caught, ia given. But his victim is ruined for life. 
#E¥Except with the consent of parents, young and 
fnexperienced girls should certainly avoid dealing 
with matrimonial agencies. 


hanger, which will hold 
three coats, has lately 
been placed upon the 
market. It :consists of 
a stout 
ring fitted with three 
hooks. 
the bed-post, B, is 
unscrew 
ring is slipped over 
the lower tt 

which the 
replaced. The hanger 
is specially 
for travelling, as it 
takes up no space in 


the bag. 


lately been put on the market. 
a stopper, but the inner end is hollowed out to 


ted measure. 
This _invention 
saves both time 
and medicine, as 
the measuring- 
glass is always 
at hand when- 
ever it isrequired, 
and any medicine 
remaining in the 
stopper runs 


re is replaced. 
greatl 


PEARSON ’S WEEKLY. 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 


this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsnitable contributions 


unless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 


FOR COATS. 
A very handy coat- 


brass wire 
The knob of 
and the 


, after 
knob_ is 


adapted 


—— 
KEEPS THE TOOLS SAFE. 

CottieRs have to buy all their own tools, and 60 
they take ample 
precautions against 
9. their implements 
--being stclen or used, 
when they leave 
them behind at the 
mine. The usual 
method is for the 
collier to employ an 
iron rod, wit! a 
head at one end, 
and a slot at the 
other. A hole is 
bored in the handle 
of each tool through 
which the rod passes. 
A cotter-pin is 
inserted in the hole, 
and fastened by a 


padlock. No tool can then be removed unless the 
padlock is unfastened. 


MEASURE AND STOPPER, 
A stTopreR which is also a measuring-glass has 
It is an ordinary 


orm a gradua- 


back into the 
bottle when the 


hemists are 
benefited 
by the idea, as 
they have now a 
measuring-glass 
for every kind of medicine, and are saved the 
trouble of continually washing out one particular 
measure. 


PROTECTS THE SLEEPERS. 
Rattway sleepers when boiled in creosote and tar 
and stacked in layers cros3ing each other are highly 
inflammable, and small red-hot cinders from a passing 
engine might set fire to the top slecpcrs, when a huge 


blaze would inevitably follow. 


To prevent this a 
small quantity of sand or gravel is scattered over the 
top layer of slecpers. This need only be a few inches 
thick, and is, perhaps, carelessly done; but it is quite 
npdietent to protect the slecpers from sparks and 
cinders. 
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COROHATION BLUNDERS 


3”~— _—c30ke _o_ce 
The Crown has been Dropped and Thi k: 
Carried OF the Banqueting Plies’ 


Sucn a gigantic pageant as a Coronstion requir 4 
an incredible amount of organisation, and +} 
wonder is not that an occasional hitch occurs, it 


that, as a rule, the great ceremonial goes off so +: '} 
as it does. 

The Coronation of the late King Edward ws 4 
model in th.s respect. Indeed, the last Coronition 


at which any accident worth mentioning hapy ened 
was that of George IV. 
Upon the Lord High Steward, the Marni: of 


Anglesey, devolved the task of carrying the coy n 
to the altar, before the Archbishop placed it i::.6n 
the King’s head. Spacers he miscalculated itg 
weight, for it slipped from his hands. 

Everyone who saw gasped with dismay, nut t!¢ 
peer was equal to the occasion, and dexterously 
caught it before it reached the ground. 

A HORSE THAT FRISKED. 

Much amusement was caused at the Coronation 
of George III. by the antics of the steed of the 
High Steward, who on that occasion was [wid 
Talbot. The horse insisted upon entering Wi;i. 
minster Hall backwards, and poor Lord Talbot ‘ad 
to call upon bystanders to help him to turn the 
refractory animal the way it should go. 

At the same Coronation the great diamond {1 
out of the crown during the ceremony. The s1.i1- 
stitious believed it to be an omen of the loxs of e 
American colonies, 

Before the Coronation the workmen struck at 
Westminster Hall, and at the last moment tle 
Earl Marshal was found to have forgotten the 
Sword of State. Indced the mischances were +o 
numerous that afterwards the King administered a 
regular royal dressing down to the res;orsitle 
official, The only reply the wretched man could 
find to make was to promise that ‘it should not 
occur again’’! 

POOR QUEEN ANNE’S CORONATION. 

For rank mismanagement the Coronation cf 
Queen Anne would be difficult to beat. The 
smaller blunders were endless, but the culmin ition 
was reached when thieves carried off the whole c: 
the valuable plate used at the banquct togetic: 
with the pewter, china, the beautiful table linen, 
and a vast quantity of other property. 

The many mishaps that marred the Coronitios 
of the Stuart Kings are matters of history. Wien 
James I. was crowned plague shore the ceremony 
of all its glory. The crowning of Charles ]. wis 
marked by a dozen ill omens. 

The barge carrying the King to the Palace }.n 
aground. When Laud presented the King to tic 


people in the recognised fashion, saying : * Vdoare 
you, by your general acclamation to testify your 
consent and willingness,” dead silence reigne! vt.til 


the Earl Marshal was forced to tell the spectators 
that they must shout. 

Later, it was found that the left wing of the 
dove on the sceptre staff had been mysteriously 
broken off. Worse than all, during the cerem™y 
there was a low rumbling mutter, and all ionden 
was shaken by an earthquake. 

WHEN THE FOOTMEN FOUG}IT. ; 

Curiously enough, during the Coronation of his 
son, Charles II., there was a violent thunder: 
storm. ‘ There were very terrible thunders 1" 
none expected it,” says Baxter, the historian. Als. 
there was a quarrel between the Royal footmen 
and the Barons of the Cinque Ports for the ~~“ 
sion of the canopy which it was tlhe laticrs 

rivilege to bear over the King’s head. Onc of the 

‘cotmen was actually arrested and clapped into 
prison. ; ; 

The evil omens marking the Coronation of {!° 
James II, were really amaziny. |" 
crown absolutely refused to remain on the me." hs 
head. 
The day was not windy, Fe as the gus 
the crowning the great flag 
was suddenly torn away. 

Later, when the King was returning after ig 
ceremony, the canopy, which was of cloth of vows 
was split by a gust of wind. afl 

“Twas of cloth of gold,” writes Aubrey," 
my strength, I am confident, could not have te" 
it, and it was not a windy day.” . | 

It is the fervent hope of all King George's!" 
subjects that his own crowning will be unman 
by any untoward event. 
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COMPLETE IN TWO MORE INSTALMENTS. 


‘Houses Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Revenge. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 


8 plain marriage ring; the other a half hoop of 
diamonds. 


a os _ “Let me look at that ring,” he said to the man 

in a hoarse whisper. 

Purturp| The official, hardened by the scencs he had gone 
DABREL’S | through, drew the first ring off the dead hand, and 
train, follow- | held it out to Phillip. He seized it, and turned it 
ing two hours | to the light so that he could examine its inner rim. 
after the The official saw him stagger like some drunken 


man, and his face set as if he were trying to master 
an agony that was hardly to be borne. ‘The 
inscription he had read was but a few letters: 
P. D. to A. N., but these fow letters had shown him 
that it was the ring he had given to Alice Norton 
two summers ago, on the day of their betrothal. 

“You can identify these remains, sir?” broke 
in the official, opening a notebook. 

Phillip turned to him a face masked with utter, 
blank misery. 

“Yes; they are thoso of Miss Alico Norton, of 
10 Lithos Walk, West Hampstead, aged twenty- 
one, who was on her way to spend a holiday at 
Portalone.” 

A seedy young man, who was also making a 
tour of this gruesome museum, overheard his words, 
and coming forward quickly, with an ejaculation, 
put his hand on Phillip’s arm. 

“Excuse me, sir; what name did you say? I 
had a sister travelling by this train, and——” 

There was something strangely familiar to Phillip 
Darrel in the young man’s face. 

“* Alice Norton,” he repeated. 

For some moments the young man said nothing. 


LOSS OSSSSESEOESOSSOSHOSOSSSOSHSOOSOSSHOOOOS 


CHARACTERS YOU MUST KNOW. 


John Gard is a foreigner who has changed his 
name from Gardstein. He dies leaving three- 
quarters of a million, and on his deathbed 
promises this huge fortune to Alice Norton if 
she will give up her lover, Phillip Darrel. 
Alice refuses, and to be revenged Gard suggests 
in his will that she was more than a friend in life 
to him. He leaves her £5,000 for ‘‘the wrongs 
he has done her.” 

Sfmon Levinski, head of a gang of thieves who 
have Alice Norton’s ne’er-do-well brother, 
Peter, in their clutches. Peter plots with Simon 


d express from Paddington, did not come in 
ee with the disaster until Plymouth had 
already been left behind. . 5s ae 

To the young man, wakeful and impatient, in his 
first-class compartment, the sudden stoppage of the 
train in the midst of the dark, mist-wreathed 
countryside was a Cause cf intense irritation. Ho 
banged down the window and looked out. 
Straight in front of him there was a signal-box 
with the signalman leaning out of the window, 


talking to the guard. 
W shouted. 


“What's up ?”? Phillip 
“'The four-ten down express has been smashed 
accident, sir; forty 


up near Caedris. qerrib: 
killed, they say.” ; oy 

The signalman could hardly sco his questioner’s 
faco in the shadow, but the muttered “‘ My God! u 
that reached his ears was sufficient to tell him that 
the terrible tragedy which had been enacted 
eighty miles beyond had more than a general 
interest for the gentleman leaning out of the first- 
class compartment. 

“No friends on board, I hope?” he asked 
sympathetically. ; 

Phillip Darrel — the carriage door and 
stepped out on to line before he answered. 

“Yes, a very dear friend. Can’t we get on? 
Have we got to stay here all night ?” 

“T can’t say, sir; the line's completely blocked, 
of course ; but a breakdown train has gone up, 
and pet get everything cleared as quickly as 

ossible.”” 
J As the hours slipped past his anxiety increased. 
He was consumed with a torture of remorse. Was 
Alice killed—Alioe, whom he had treated so shame- 
fully; Alice, against whom he had weighed such 
petty things as the prospects of his career ? 


. ’ . : to obtain Alice’s £5,000. 
It was close upon eight o'clock in the morning Adele is Joi Gard’ wife and Simon Levinski’s 
signal to the wandering daughter. 


before the guard gave 
passengers to taka their seats. It was eleven 
before, in accordance with his request, the train 
was stopped at the scene of the disaster, and 
Phillip alighted. Great jack cranes had already 
been at werk, and the line was clear, though the 
embankment was littered with the jangled splinters 
of what had once been the Cornish express. 
Crowds were collected on tlie scene, but at the 
sight of something in Phillip’s face they hushed 
their talk as he approached, and made way for him. 
A perspiring official fussed up to his side. 

“If you've come to identify any of the remains, 
sir, you will find them in tho engine-house.” 

Without a word Phillip allowed the man to 
conduct him to the place where what had been but 
a few hours before forty human beings, with pas- 
sions, ambitions, and hopes, were now resting. It 
was a sight e enough to move the nerves 
of the hardest of men. To Phillip Darrel, after 
tho long strain of waiting to whic he had been 
subjected, it was almost more than he could bear. 
Most of the bodies were simply charred collections 
of bones. Some, who had escaped the fire, were 
distorted by bruises and contusions into ghastly 
grotesques, Shuddering, he passed from one to 
the other. On none of them was there anything 
by which he could recognise Alice. A fierce hope 
began to beat again in his heart. 

“There is only this othe one, sir ; just a hand— 
all that we could find.” 

He stopped in front of a rough deal box on which 
something lay, covered with a white serviette, 
taken from the dining-car. He drew the cloth 


Alice Norton is dismissed from her situation when 
Gard’s wicked will is published. Also her lover, 
Phillip, breaks off their engagement, by letter, only to 
repent a minute after he has posted it. 

‘Alice decides to leave London and go down to Corn- 
wall. The train she is travelling in meets with a 
terrible accident and catches fire. A womanin Alice’s 
carriage is pinned down and burnt to death. One 
hand of the woman is protruding from the carriage. 
Alice slips Phillip’s ring on to the woman’s engage: 
ment finger. The world will then believe she is dead. 
PCSOSOSOSSSSOSOHOSOSOSSOSSSHOSHOOH OHO SHO OS 


Then, in a nervous voice, he ejaculated : “I am her 
brother, Peter. Are you certain it is her?” 
“There can be no mistake,” Phillip answered 
sadly, handing him the ring. ‘‘ That is the engage- 
ment ring I gave her. You can see the initials 
inside ; the other ring on her finger is her mother’s 
marriage ring, which she usually wore when alone 
as a guard.” 
As he turned the ring aimlessly in his fingers a 
enuine feeling of sorrow filled Peter's mind. She 
ad been his only relative—the only real friend to 
whom he could turn; and to have met her death 
in such a horrible manner stirred the muddy 
depths of his soul. But the emotion was only 
transient. Suddenly Phillip saw his cheeks flush, 
and his eyes sparkle. Even in those dreadful 
surroundings the thought had suddenly flashed into 
his mind that Alice was dead, and that he was the 
next of kin and heir to John Gard’s legacy. 
“It’s all very terrible,” he said after a pause, 
trying to mask his exultant feelings in a properly 
itched note of sorrow. ‘It must be very terrible 


aside, disclosing a human hand, the flesh shrivelled | for you, too, Mr. Darrel. That ss your name, 
and dried by flames. isn’t it ? My poor sister mentioned her engagement 

hillip gazed at it with horror-stricken eyes. | to me, and I may say it always had my approval.” 
Then suddenly, with a little catch of his breath, | Tho glib familiarity of the man, and tho appalling 
he leant forward. On the third finger of the hand | commonplaces that he could utter at such a time, 


nauseated Phillip. Only with an effort, remember- 


there still remained two rings, One was of gold, 


Many of my readers w 


ill be getting married this year. I wish them all luck. Read on. 
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ing whose brother he was, was he able to speak to 
him politely. He hardly knew what he said, but 
muttered something, and turned away. Peter 
hung in his footsteps. 

Excuse me, Mr. Darrel,” he said, ‘“‘ but do you 
know where I could go and get some breakfast I 
haven’t had anything to eat since last night, and 
I m getting o bit peckish.”* 

I'm afraid I can’t assist you, Mr. Norton,” 
answered Phillip coldly, inwardly appalled at the 
exhibition of such callousness. But Peter was not 
to be so lightly put off. He made so much allow- 
ance for his companion’s feelings as to Ict him get 
clear of the railway shed, and the horrors that it 
harboured before he broached the subject again. 

‘Look here, Mr. Darrel, I'm terribly cut up at 
my sister's death! Nobody will miss her moro 
than myself, and it’s terrible that she should havo 
met her death in such an awful way. But, we can 
be sensible, all the same. You're looking absolutely 
fagged out. A cup of coffee, with a dash of brandy 
in it, and a trifle of eggs and bacon will help to 
pull you together a bit.” 

He was so insistent on his point that at last, in 
desperation, Phillip accompanied him to a little inn 
about half a mile away. Here, while Peter ate, 
Phillip lost himself in his own gloomy meditations. 

““Excuse me, Mr. Darrel,” said Peter at last, 
when he had eaten up almost everything on tho 
table, “ but I'm going to treat you as ono of the 
family, ag you would havo been if poor Alice had 
lived. I want your advice. You are a lawyer, 
aren’t you?” 

Phillip nodded with disgusted weariness, Peter 
dropped into a familiar, confidential tone. 

“You see, it’s this way. You know that John 
Gard left Alice five thousand pounds. Jor some 
reason—just like a woman's prejudice—she wouldn’t 
touch it. She was quite wrong, of course, and I was 
on my way to Portalone to see her, and settle tho 
matter. Now that she is dead, poor girl, I suppose 
the legacy comes to me?” 

Phillip stared at him in utter amazement. 

“Yes,” he answered coldly, “tho legacy will go 
to you. Your sister, a few hours ago, Mr. Norton, 
was cut off by a terrible fates and, as you say, 
with such excellont business acumen, what pro- 
perky she possessed passes to you, unless she made 
a will. 

“Oh, Alice never made a will,” Peter began 
hurriedly, and then, as if realising the note of 
contemptuous irony that had underlain Phillip’s 
words, he went on expostulatingly : “‘ Not that I 
want her money, of course. Heaven knows, Mr. 
Darrel, I would give that, and a hundred thousand 
times more to bring her back to life.” 

Phillip rose from his chair and took his hat. 
= “T can well believe it, Mr. Norton,” ho said in 
the same frigid voice. 

He had his hand on the latch of the door to go 
out when Peter stopped him. 

“ Just half a minute, Mr. Darrel,” he said, 
jumping to his feet, and moving over insinuatingly 
to where Phillip had halted. “Tho fact is, my 
dear chap, I never, of course, anticipated this 
terrible catastrophe. Some moncy was to have 
been wired me to Portalono from town. Mean- 
while I’m absolutely stony. If you would lend me 
a tenner just to sco me over these few days, until 
the inquest is settled, I should be awfully obliged, 
and of course I would pay you back as soon as we 
return to town.” 

Phillip, without a word, put his hand in his coat 
pocket, and, taking out his pocket-book, extracted 
two five-pound notes. Lefore Peter could let: 
loose the flood gates of his thanks he had opened the 
door and begun walking rapidly away from the inn. 

“‘Impudent prig!” muttered Peter to himself, 

looking at the notes in his hand. “TI wish I had 
asked him for twenty. Anyway, this will keep me 
going for some time, until I can touch Gard’s 
money. And certainly old Simon shan't get any 
of it now.” 
For the next three days Phillip, in a state of 
broken-hearted despair, spent his time in lonely 
walks about the country, and in avoiding the 
society of Peter. The official investigation into the 
causes of the railway disaster had first to be taken 
before the inquest on the victims could be begun. 
But at last that day came, and Phillip was sum- 
moned with Peter before the coroncr and his jury 
to prove that the hand that had been found among 
the wreckage of the train was the hand of Alice 
Norton. 

Peter, as the deceased’s brother, was first called. 
It was clear from the way he gave his cvidence 
that he was more than anxious that the remains 


oa 
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should be certified as those of his sister. He swore 
tu the engagement-ring ; he took his oath that the 
other ring was his mother’s wedding-ring ; and he 
detailed, with an amazing exactitude, all Alice’s 
movements on the fatal day. 

He seemed relieved when the coroner finally 
informed him that no further evidence would 
demanded from him. Phillip was then called. 
He repeated the proof of identification, and then 
briefly answered a few questions regarding his 
knowledge of the girl’s movements. ; 

“You were following her by the next train, I 
understand, Mr. Darrel?” asked the coroner. 
“Had it been your intention to travel down in her 
company ? o 

“sc No. 2 . 

“You must excuse me probing into such pain- 
ful matters, Mr. Darrel, but it is necessary for the 
jury to know for certain that Miss Norton was in 
the train. Why was she going down to Portalone ? 
And why, if you were prepared to follow by the 
next train, did you not accompany her ?”* 

Phillip steadied himsclf. There was a burning 
resolve in his heart to make amends for the anguish 
he had caused Alice, by public penance—a wild, 
quixotic notion, born of the stress and strain of 
the events through which he had passed. 

“T had quarrelled with her. I had written her 
a lettcr, God forgive me, which must have cut her 
to the heart. It was only after I had written it 
that I realised what I had done, and _I tried to 
reach her before she reccived it. But#I was too 
late then, and now—now I am too late for ever!” 

There was a dead silence in the little court as 
Phillip sat down, The jurymen turned away their 
eyes. Then the coroner, as if to relieve the tension, 
hurried back to the formal business. The verdict 
was given, and it was found that Alico Norton, 
aged twenty-one, had met her death by accident 
on the railway line near Caedris. 

During the delay Peter Norton had been in- 
wardly fants at the back of the court with a 
desire to get away. When the verdict was an- 
nounced he turned to depart. As he did so a 
telegraph boy, directed towards him by a gentle- 
man in the court, presented him with a buff-coloured 
envelope. He tore it open, and read the contents. 
As he did so his face fell, for he knew that he was 
not yet free from the meshes of that net that he 
himself had helped to weave. 

“Congratulations on your inheritance! Expect 
you to-morrow by train arriving Paddington two 
fifteen,—Simon.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
In Simon’s Power. 

When the two-fifteen arrived from the West 
Country at Paddington there were two young men, 
clearly foreigners, in long, heavy overcoats, walking 
up and down the platform. 

As the line of carriages came slowly to a standstill 
they ee the better to enable them to catch 
sight of the passenger they expected. When the 
crowd had slowly melted away in cabs and buses, 
the two men rejoined one another. 

fi Hie has not come, Fritz. What do you make 
of it?” 

Fritz shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘He must come; he dare not fool us. Old 
Simon sent him the wire ; he may have missed the 
train. Let's go and find out when the next one 
arrives.” 

A reference to the time-table showcd them that 
they would have an hour to wait. At three-fifteen 
they were once more punctually on the platform. 
The train was unusually crowded owing to the 
number of week-end ticket-holders who were 
returning to town. Amidst the press Fritz 
suddenly caught sight of a familiar figure entering 
a taxi-cab. fast as he could he mes off in that 
direction, but the number of people on the plat- 
form so impeded his progress that the cab was 
already under way before he was able to jump on 
the footboard. 

“Peter,” he whispered, putting his head through 
the window, and at the same time trying to open 
the door, “let me in. I want to speak to you. 
Qld Simon expects you in Reed Street.” 

A ecnse of his new possessions had given Peter 
some imitation of courage. He had purposely 
travelled by a train other than the one by which 
Simon had wired him ho was expccted, in order to 
avoid this interview. 

**You may tell Simon to go to Jericho,” he 
said. “I’m not coming any more. And youd 
better get off this cab, or the police will catch you.” 

Sewing that he would bo unablo to effect his 
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urpose, Fritz, with an angry scowl at the trium- 
ea occupant of the cab, got off the footboard 


and made his way back to his companion. _ 
“ Something must be done, and at once, Michael. 


Peter is showing fight, and he knows enough to 


make it hot for all of us.” 
- For some moments they consulted together, and 
then, finally, they separated, Michael taking the 


underground to the city. Some fifty minutes later 
he passed through the shop at No. 10 Reed Street, 
and, without even knocking, pushed his way into 


the inner room. As he closed the door behind him 


old Simon greeted him. 


“What have you done with my little Peter? fs 


he asked. 


“He has given us the slip,” answered Michael 


sulkily, flinging himself into a chair. “He didn’t 
come by the train you wired him, and when he did 
come, an hour later, he a off in a taxi before I 
could stop him, and he to 

Jericho!" 


me to tell you to go to 
A long-drawn “ Ah!” was the only retort old 


Simon gave to this information. For some moments 
he sat in silence, meditatively combing his long 
white beard with his right hand. 


“So,” he said at last, “my little Peter begins 


to kick! does he? It is not well; it is far from 
well, is it not, Michacl ?” 


Michael nodded a gloomy assent. 
‘“We must be prepared,” went on the old man ; 


“we must think. We must not be robbed of this 
money by our little Peter.” 


He rose from his chair, and went to another door 


in the room which gave access to a flight of stairs. 
Opening it, he called out: 


“ Adele, Adele, my dear!” : 

“ What do you want the woman for, old Simon ?”” 
asked the young man suspiciously. 

“Because, my child, she can think. She has a 


brain for all of us. 


“ Adele,” he continued to the woman, who had 


now made her appearance, “ we want to ask your 


advice. Sit down, my daughter.” 
She took the chair he handed her without o 


word, and, seating herself, rested her elbows on the 


table meditatively. 

‘* Listen, Adele! Among those I call my children 
is one named Peter, an English lad, who has helped 
us occasionally in our business. He had an only 


sister, who was recently left five thousand pounds. 


I had arranged with my little Peter that he should 
buy himself out of this business of ours for one of 
those thousands, but unfortunately his sister 


would not claim the money, and we had agreed 


upon a plan by which we might bring her to reason. 
But she fied from London, and was killed in that 
terrible railway accident in Cornwall. Peter, there- 
fore, has inherited the whole five thousand, and 
now, instead of coming to sec old Simon, he refuses 
to hold any communication with him.” 

The woman listened until he finished speaking. 

““You mean,” she said slowly, in a monotonous 
voice, ‘‘ that you have lost your hold on this Peter, 
and that he will go to the police. 

“You want also,* she went on, “to get 
this five thousand or a portion of it ?” 

Michael nodded affirmatively. 

“It is clear, is it not, that to prevent his going 
to the police, and to enable you to get this money, 
you must keep him under your eye? And what 
better place than this? You must bring him here.” 

“Once we have him here,” muttered Michael, 
“ it will go ill with Mr. Peter Norton if he tries to 
fool us.” 

The woman, who until now had sat icily calm 
and unemotional, suddenly sprang to her feet, her 
face aflame. 

“ Norton, did yousay ? And his sister’s name ?” 

* Alice Norton,” retorted Michacl, with evident 
surprise. 

A mad ecstasy seemed to spread itself over the 
woman’s face. 

“And she is dead, you say? Killed in the 
railway accident—a horrible, torturing death? It 
is good, good !* 

he turned on her father, her eyes flaring like 
those of an angry tigress. 

** See, my father! It is the justice of the saints ! 
It was that woman, Alice Norton, who came 
between me and my husband. It is through her 
that I and my son are left beggars and nameless. 
She is beyond our vengeance, you say! But her 
brother, he has the money which is ours by right. 
ial here, and I will tear it from him, even 


The jangle of the shop bell cut her sentence 
short. Old Simon, creeping as stealthily and softly 
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as a cat, crossed the room to a small curtained 
ane of glass, which gave him a view of the shop 
en he turned again to his daughter and Michac! 

he spoke in a voice which showed the relief hic felt. 

“It is nobody ; it is only a customer.” : 

Opening the glass door just wide enouch to 
admit his body, he shufficd out into the shop. 

Before him he saw a young girl, neatly dresser 
with a figure tall and slonder, and a face whic, 
even to his eye, that had not been trained to thy. 
appraisement of beauty, scemed strangely charmin«: 

“Well, my young lady, and what can I do for 
you?” he said, looking at her from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

m I speaking to Mr. Simon Levinski ?” said 
the girl in a quict voice, not without a note of 
nervousness. 

“Yes, my dear young lady; 1 am Simon 
Levinski—old Simon, as they call me hereabout: 
dealer in clothes. I have some lovely wardrobes 
here that I could show you—beautiful clothes, 
ready to be sold at an absolute sacrifice.” 

The girl tried to open the reticule she caricd in 
her hand. 

“T am afraid that I didn’t come to buy any 
clothes, Mr. Levinski,” she said at last, abandonin:: 
her efforts to open her little bag. ‘I understood 
that you were looking out for a postal clerk, and 
I came to see if I would suit you.” 

Between his long white moustache and beard the 
girl could see old Simon’s lips wreathed in a smil:. 

‘“*My dear young lady, I have no employment 
to offer.”* 

‘The disappointment in the girl’s face was evident. 

“ But,” she persisted, “I know you did want a 
clerk only a few days ago. I was told so by a 
friend to whom you offered the position.” 

Old Simon stroked his beard meditatively. 

“It is true, my dear young lady, that I did offer 
such a position to a young woman. But how did 
you come to hear of it?” 

The girl hesitated a moment before she replicd. 

“Through my friend, Miss Norton. She handed 
me your letter before she went away into the 
country, thinking I might suit the post as well as 
herself.”® 

** And what is your name, if you please ?” 

‘* Mabel Gibbs.” 

A suspicion of colour touched her clhiceks as sie 
answered his question. 

“Well, my dear Miss Gibbs, I am very much 
afraid it is no good. I had hoped for a great 
increase in my business, which would have needed 
the help of Miss Norton, even perhaps of yourscli. 
But business is a yery changeable thing, even more 
so than the weather.” 

He rubbed his hands together and chuckled, as 
if he had made some tremendous joke. Tears of 
disappointment sprang into the girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Levinski, if you would only give me 
a chance! It is so very hard to get work, and I 
would try my utmost to please you.” 

Before he could reply the glass door suddenly 
opened, and Michael came out. Tho girl heard 
something muttered in a foreign language, and then 
old Simon turned to her, and asked her to wut 
just “one little minute. The next moment lic 
had followed Michael into the inner room, and the 
door was closed. 

‘What is it, Adele? What do you want, my 
daughter?” he said to the woman, who w.s 
standing by the table, a wild, fierce light in her cy. 

“What does that girl want ?” she asked in an 
eager voice. 

“She wants employment. Her name is Maly 
Gibbs. Somehow or other she has got hold of the 
letier that I wrote to Peter's sister, offering ivr 
work here.” . 

The woman came up close to old Simon's side. | 

“Her name is not Mabel Gibbs. And you will 
give her the work she asks for.”* 

“She might be one of the saints from Heaven— 
she is pretty enough—but I could not give her @ 
pound a week. Why ehould I, my daughter ? 

Because it is to your interest, and becaus" it 
is to mine. Because you want a certain !\° 
thousand pounds, and because I want to take my 
vengeance.” . i 

The fierceness of ‘her air, and the concentrateu 
bitterness of her voice for # moment even "I 
steadied old Simon. 

“What do you meat?” he gasped feebly. 

Adclo pointed with a hand, that trembled with 
passion, towards the shop. Ba) 

“That woman there is Alice Norton! Sho } 10 
our power. Are you going to let her escape ? 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


Marriage means a honeymoon. Can you give me a good definition of a honeymoon? =z 
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1s Kes ecident 


May Fly 
Flags iat and Wrong Way of Flying Them. 


Hounpeeps of thousands 
been spent by private persons 
the Coronation festivities. 

That means that 
of loyal citizens will 
outrages against 


on 
be unconsciously committi 
the laws of international 


— 
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The Royal Standard. 


If any person fies this flag in Britain it t a direct 


insult to King George. 


etiquette, 
regulations 


whom they are in reality so anxious to honour. 


The general public is, as a rule, extraordinarily 
ignorant of the meaning of various flags. A large 


section do 
not even 
know that 
to fly the 
Roya! Stan. 
dard is to 
take a 
wholly un- 
warrantable 
liberty with 
the _ privil- 
ezes of the 
King, since 
a private 
person has 
no more ag ener 
right to fly the Royal Standard than to make use 
of the Royal Arms on his notepaper or elsewhere. 
The Union Fla 
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A silly way 


the Red Ensign—it is a ship's signal 
of distress. 


of Sain d 
If used for decorations, the little Union Jack 
must be at the head of the mast. 


puzzle to many who are unaware that it represents 
the Red Cross of St. George for England, the White 
Cross of St. Andrew for Scotland, and the Red Cross 
of St. Patrick for Ireland ; and it is no uncommon 
sight to see this flag flown upside down, with the 
broad white stripe farthest from instead of nearest 

to the head of the 


? flag-staff. 
Rrequently: too, 


the Red Ensign, 
the distinctive 
_ mark of eve 
British craft, will 
be flown upside 
down whicl , 
an urgent signa 
of —_ 
; ‘ oreover, a8 
‘mg oe > the retailer 
t knows that when 


Switzerland's 
reverse, the average man 


Don’t hang out this 

mistake for Switzerla 
white with a red cross, 
is the 


ts t 


I will give five handsome watches for the best definitions. The shorter the better. Mark postcards ‘“‘ Honey.’ 


at the Cororation, and the 


of pounds have already 
in buying flags for 


Coronation Day thousands 


besides riding rough-shod over the 
of this country, preaching sedition, and, 
in many cases, actually insulting the Sovereign 


The torong way of flying the Union Flag 
—it ts ide down. The broad white 
stripe marked X should be nearest the top 


: (wrongly called the Union 
“Jack,” since a “jack” is a small Union flag 
flown from the jack-mast of a man-of-war) is a 


asks for flags he is simply asking for some- 
thing bright to wave in the wind, all kinds 
of coloured monstrosities are supplied. Yellow is 
8 cheap colour to produce—consequently many 
houses will, during the Coronation festivities, fly 
the Yellow Flag, which is a warning against yellow 
fever and implies also that cholera or plague is in 
the immediate neighbourhood. , 

Pennants, the small-pointed signal flags. are 
hoisted on poles and lines in such a way as to convey 
absurd messages to 
the passer-by who i 
can read them. 

But it is in the 
foreign flags that the 
most ludicrous mis- 
takes are made. The 
flag of Switzerland, a 

flag with a white 
cross, is often confused 
with the hospital or 
Red Cross flag, which is 
white with a red cross, 
and which can bardly 
be considcred a fit 
symbol of rejoicing. 

Frequently a string 
of flags of different 
nations will appear, 
one being pla on 
top of another—than 
which there is no : 
greater insult to the 
nation of the lower 


wm 


It is bad form to fly one 
country’s flag under another. 

fl Here the French flag is over 
ee ‘ ‘ ‘ Germany's, and Germany 

timplies that ithas would be grossly insulted. 

been conquered by the 

other nation; and if this mistake were made on 
Government ground, international complications 


would be sure to result. 


NO SALE. 

“JT wave here an invention that will save your 
firm pounds and pounds a year,” began the little 
man. 

“ What is it 2?” 

“A simple contrivance by which you can reduce 
your gas-bills by half. Let me show you one.” 

“No good. We don’t want it.” 

“ But you burn gas ?” 

“Yes. But we don’t need it, thank you.” 

“T assure you, sir, you would be better off ; 
in fact, everyone would be better off if my device 
were adop As it is, gas companies rob con- 
sumers of thousands. Allow me to show you tho 
contrivance.” 

“No good, I tell you. Look at tho notice on 
the door.” 

The little man turned towards the door, and his 
face paled, for he read : “ Bington Gas Coy. Ltd.— 
Registered Offices !* 


“¢ How did you like my new tragedy ?”* 
“Tragedy ? I thought it was comedy.” 
ss id I till I got my cheque for the profits." 


“1 was silly enough to tell the doctor that you 
sent me to him.” 

““ What difference did that make ?” 

“He made me pay cash!” 


“’ Wuen I was engaged to her she made me give 
up drinking, smoking, and cricket for her sake. 
Then I gave up something for my own sake.” 

“ What was that 2?” 

“ The girl.” 2 


THREE ACRES Aye A COW—GIVEN 


Y. 

Tue prize now being offered by the Editor of 
Tre SMALLHOLDER in a simple competition, in- 
volving no particular skill, is one of the most 
astonishing offers ever made to the public. It is 
advertised as ‘‘ Three Acres and a Cow,” but that 
is only a small part of the wonderful prize, which 
consists of a six-roomed cottage, a barn, a cowshed, 
a pigsty, a fowl-house with all necessary tools and 
instruments, an eight-hundred gallon cow, two 
pedigree pigs, and three pens of prize fowls. 
Moreover, the lucky winner will receive £1 a 
week for fifty-two weeks, Think what this prize 
would mean to you. You could become your own 
master and conduct a paying little farm. 

There are many other valuable prizes for full 
particulars of which, and conditions of the com- 
tition, you should buy the current copy of Tuz 

LLHOLDER. 


Poh, Where did Father Bank? 


Many People would be Millionaires if they could 
find the Bank that has their Money. 


Most people regard a good bank as the safest 


place in which to leave their money. They are 
quite right in thinking this, provided always that 
they can remember the name of the bank, 

If they should chance to lose their memory, or if 
they should die without leaving any statement as 
to the whereabouts of their fortune, it might just 
as well be at the bottom of the sea. For a bank 
never publicly discloses the names of its clients, or 
the amounts they have deposited. 

Jones, whom you know to be a millionaire, may 
leave you all his money, but, if by some mischance 
he has neglected to mention the name of ths 
bank where it lies, you will never get it. You may 
be a millionaire by right, but you will never be one 
in fact. 

The other day there appeared what was almost 
@ piteous advertisement in the Press. It was 
signed with the name of Andreas Munnich, the 
legal heir of General Ficld-Marshal Von Munnich. 

The Field-Marshal had died some time before, 
and it was known that he had placed a fortune of 
three hundred million copecks, or close on a million 
and a half sterling, at a certain English bank. Tho 
name of the bank was not known, and the heir to 
this vast fortune advertised for information on tho 
subject, promising anybody who would tell him 
the bank a share in the inheritance. 

STOWED AWAY FOR EVER. 

It is not likely that Andreas Munnich will ever ct 
his money. The million and a half sterling lics 
ee put away in some English bank, and there 
it will lie for ever unless the rightful owner comes 
personally to claim it. 

This case is not peculiar. There are hundreds of 
persons walking about in desperate straits, who are 
the legal owners of almost incredible fortunes that 
are lying in unknown banks. 

In the year 1836, a rich London merchant was 
presented with daughter by his wife, and, in order 
to celebrate the occasion, te opened an account 
with a certain bank, in the name of the little mite, 
for the sum of one thousand pounds. He went 
straight from the bank to his office, and there fell 
down in an apoplectic fit and died. 

His confidential clerk, whom he had apprised 
of his intention, without mentioning the name of the 
bank, duly informed his widow of what he had 
done. But the money was never forthcoming. 

The little baby grew up and is to this day alive. 
The thousand pounds has been accumulating at 
compound interest for the last seventy-five years, 
and as a sum roughly doubles itsclf every fifteen 
years, she is now the owner of over sixteen thousand 
pounds, not a penny of which she will ever touch. 

IT OFTEN CAUSES SUFFERING. 

In many instances, this practice of silence which 
our banks adopt has caused untold suffering. A 
moderately well-to-do Yorkshireman, with a large 
family of girls, failed to leave any information as 
to the whereabouts of his money. In vain tho 
family advertised, and personally canvassed a!l the 
banks in the district, but with no result, and mother 
and daughters had to turn out of a comfortable 
home in order to battle with the world for a bare 
living. 

But money docs not represent the only wealth 
lying unclaimed in tho cellars of English banks. 
it by some means the secrets of these treasure- 
houses could be laid bare, a dazzling collection of 
priceless jewels and valuable old family plate 
would be disclosed. 

Not many years ago, an Indian potentate paid a 
visit to London. He was not very secure upon his 
throne, and, fearing that he might be deposed and 
be compelled to live in exile, he took the precaution, 
while in England, of depositing a collection of 
costly jewels, valued at several millions, in a 
certain bank. 

When he returned to his own country, his fears 
were realised, and he was assassinated. Much to 
the chagrin of his successor, a great portion of his 
treasure could not be found. It is still lying in 
some unknown strongroom in London. 

Recently in Parliament proposals were put 
forward that the banks should be made to 
disgorge these unclaimed fortunes, which would 
together enable the country almost to double 
the strength of the British Navy without resorting 
to extra taxation. 


’ (See p. 944.) 
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WATER TWO MILES UP. 


Balloons very soon Leave Heat-waves Behind. 


OnE great advantage which our descendants will 
have over ourselves will be that they will not have 
to gasp at earth-level in the airless heat of a mid- 
summer day. . 

When the temperature rises high into the eighties 
we try to escape the enervating results by travelling 
to the seaside or taking a steamer up the 
river. : . 

They will simply go to the nearest air-ship 
station, and within a few minutes rise to any 
degrea of coolness which they prefer. 

It is curious to consider how shallow is sum u-r. 
The layer of hot air which causes us such intense 
discomfort during a heat wave is seldom more than 
half a mile thick. . 

At a height of two miles the freezing-point is 
almost invariably encountered. 

WHERE YOUR BREATH WILL FREEZE. 


That is, on a day when the temperature in 
London stands at 90 degrees, you have only to 
rise to twenty-five times the height of St. Paul's 
to necd a fur coat and a muffler. 

And a little higher up your breath will freeze 
and fall around you. 

The layer of air which surrounds our planet and 
which we call the atmosphere, is a phenomenon full 
of interest, and one about which we still know 
very little. 

What we have learnt and are learning is by means 
of balloons and kites. Not man-lifting balloons, 
for no warm-blooded creature can live at a greater 
height than about six miles. 

Ten Pies ago Dr. Berson and a companion 
achiev a record by rising t> a measured 
height of 34,400 feet (over 6} miles). But at 
that point they were only kept alive by inhaling 


oxygen. 

he 1862 Coxwell and Glaisher are supposed to 
have reached 36,000 feet, but the aeronauts were 
too overcome by cold and lack of air to take precise 
records. 

The balloons used to explore the upper atmo- 
ephere are made of rubber and carry self-registering 
instruments incloscd in a wicker cage. 

A BALLOON ASCENDED TWENTY MILES. 

Sech o balloon has recently reached a record 
height of nearly twenty miles, an amazing 
achicvement when one considers that at ten 
miles fron the earth’s surface one has passed 
through six-sevenths of all the air that surrounds 
the carth. 

When they have reached a certain height 
theso ballvons burst, but a parachuto arrange- 
ment permits the cage carrying the instruments 
to drop lightly to ground, and no fewer than 
nine out of ten are returned to the observatories 
by finders, who claim the rewards which are 
marked upon each cage. 

July is the great month for sending up these 
balloons. There is an “international week,” 
during which simultaneous obszrvations of 
the upper air are carried out all over the 


always shifting, travelling one way this day, 
another the next; sometimes warm, sometimes 
cold; sometimes dry, sometimes soaking with 
moisture. 

THE LOWEST TEMPERATURE OF ALL. 


Above the two-mile level comes another layer 
about six miles deep which is always dry and always 
cold. The temperature falls steadily all the way up 
through this layer. 

The record low temperature which bas been 
£0 far obtained is 167 degrees below zero Fahrenheit ; 
that is, 199 Gagices of frost. Such figures are beyond 
conception. No human being could live in such 
cold. The breath would freeze in his lungs and the 
blood congeal within his veins. 

Here the wind is always steady and always 
blowing from west to east. This furious gale 
pours along for ever at a spced of at Jeast 100 miles 
an hour. 

Eight miles up—-for seme mason of which we 
know aothing—tho intensity of the cold diminishes, 
and tho furious galv is stilled to a breeze. But 
where this layor end3 wo do not know. Wo have 
cin reached its upper edge. Probably wo never 

all. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 
OU; KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 29. 
(1) TO THROW UP THE SPONGE. : 

For the best explanation of this phrase the prize of 
10°. 6d. has been awarded to G. I. Senior, Whirlbut 
Street, Dunfermline, for the following : 

In old prize-fighting days, when either combatant 
was in a hopeless condition, his seconds acknowledged 
defeat by throwing up the sponge which was used in 
washing and refreshing prize-fighters between each 
round. The term is now applied to any contest, 
when, to avoid further loss, one side voluntarily retires. 
2) S.P.Q.R, 

: rhe winning definition in this contest was supplied 
by E. H. Burne, 195, Rathgar Road, Dublin, and was 
dass expressed : 

These letters were pomipentty seen in Ancient Rome, 
and stood for, ‘“Senatus Populusque Romanus,” 
which is the “ Roman Senate and People.” The, 
were placed on all public property, and embodied all 
that good Romans held dear—constitutional govern- 
ment, showing that everything was the property or 
act of the people. " 

PIDGIN ENGLISH. 
= he winner, W. F. Crossland, 105, Burcot Road 
Heeley, sees, explained the above phrase as follows : 
“ Pidgin English” is a kind of ‘‘ accommodation ” 


language, composed of corrupted English, Portuguese, _ 


and Chinese words, which grew up between Chinese 
traders and foreigners using their porte, to enable 
business to be transacted easily. The word ‘ pidgin” 
is a Chinese corruption of the English word “* business.” 
(4) OYER AND TERMINER. aa 

T. J. Sproulle, 109, Sabell Road, Smethwick, Birming- 
ham, contributed the winning definition in the following 
terms : 

This is a commission granted to judges of assize, 
giving them authority té try criminal causes (all 
treasons, felonies, and trespasses) in each county 
into which they go. It is literally a commission ‘‘ to 
hear and determine,” oyer ef terminer being the gid 
French equivalent for that English expression. 

(5) TARA'S FALL. 

“he attempt selected as the best was received from 
G. Ramsay, 203, Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow, and was 
thus worded : 

Tara is a hill in County Meath upon which the 
capital and palace of the early Irish Kings were situated. 
Moore has rescued the name from oblivion in his well- 
known song, “The Harp that Once Through Tara’s 
Halls,” which echoes the lingering sentiment associated 
with the idea of Irish nationality. 

(6) SWAN SONG. 

The prize has been awarded to Mrs. A. F. Boyd, 
Lifford, Ennis, co. Clare, for the following explanation : 

That the swan sings when nearing death is a favourite 
and persistent poctic fable. The last work of a genius 
is often called his ‘‘ swan song,” especially if the tone 
or character of the work shows that the ncarness of 
the end was realised. 


FEW PEOPLE CAN EXPLAIN 
Tux common phrases of everyday use. Of course you 
know the meaning of every word you use. But can 
you explain some of them simply? You think you 
can? Very well, have a try at the half-dozen you 
see below. 

They are all simple. If you don’t understand them 
all there is sure to be at least oe that you know. 
Get a postcard and write on it the meaning of that 
word or phrase. That postcard may mean half-a- 
guinea to you. 

Every week there aro six of these half-guincas 
going. All you have got to do is to explain simply 
and concisely the phrase or word which you choose. 
If your explanation is the clearest and best you will 
get 10s, 6d. 

(1) The Grille (Parliament). 

(2) Bonanza. 

(3) Black Cap. 

(4) Haleyon Days. 

(5) Papal Nuncio, 

(9) Bi-metallism. 

want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explauation 
in as short and precise a@ way as you cgn—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
toarrive not later than Wednesday, June 21st. You 


may send all your postcards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 
A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your 
attempts in an envelope, inclose 
a contribution for the Fresh Air 
Fand. Please! 
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PM A RAG SORTER. 5 


A Girl who Sorts Old Clothes Talks to “ P.W.” 


Iam a“ Tr,” or sorter, wl ine: 
and separates the old clothes that are aetelvod ce 
our factory for remaking into wool. . 

We work at little tables, one on each side, and 
have great baskets at our feet, our work consistinis 
of sorting out various kinds of rags, according {5 
their value in the mill. Perhaps I have soited 
over the remains of some of your old clothes, which 
when they leave our mill will be in the shape ot 
wool ready to make up new clothes. 

Possibly you may have wondered what became 
of these old clothes, and I think you would le 
astonished at the size of the trade. As a matter 
of fact, in the small district around where I work 
millions upon millions of pounds are made out of 
discarded garments, and owing to the boom dminy 
the last year or two we have all been clipping 
and coining money, as we say. : 

£5 LEFT IN A POCKET. 

At usual times most of us think threepence an 
hour fair pay, but now I am getting fourpenw- 
halfpermy, and as we are working overtime | 
have been able to put a bit of money away. Some- 
times we have a bit of luck in other ways. 

When I first started I was put on the job of 
pulling garments to pieces, taking out the linin«s, 
and so on. One of these was the coat of a dis; 
suit which was all clotted up with mud. Inacoriarr 
of the pocket, which was plastered together wit 
dirt, I came across four sovereigns and two halve, 

You might imagine that I should knock off work 
for a bit in order to enjoy myself. As a matter ot 
fact, I did nothing of the sort, but took the moncy 
to the Penny Bank to make a good foundation 
for my “ bottom drawer.” You would be surpri-e:! 
at the number of articles we find, but in the mill 
where I work now the rags are all well dusted by 
machinery. 

All this dust is carefully collected as they tcl! 
me it is sent somewhere down south, where thy 
use it for growing hops.* When the bales of riys 
come in from abroad they are very frequeni'y 
full of dirt, as the foreigners do this purpo-c'y 
in order to make the weight greater. 

BARED ARMS AND HEADS COVERED. 

We work with bared arms, and with shawls 
fastened round our heads to keep any dust t!:. t 
may remain out of our hair. You would be si:- 
prised how we are able to sort out tlie rays into 
different qualities, according to their value, and 
some of us are very proud of our skill in this way. 

Of course, any one of us can tell at a glance a 
foreign rag, but I can tell as a rag passes throwh 
my fingers in what country it was made, and al-o 
whether the original garment had been wom 
indoors or out-of-doors. Most of the rags we have 
to sort come from abroad, as nearly all the razs tn 
the world find their way to Dewsbury and tow: 
near by. Foreign rags are always inferior to tho-» 
from home-made articles. 

Mine is a skilled business, for after the ravs 
have been sorted they have to be blended. Now, 
the value depends not only upon the cloth but rpon 
the colour, and I have to be able to decide inst:- 
taneously which bin the rags have to be put int 
It may interest my lady readers to know that t« 
hi rs cloths which contain silk are of li! 
value as rags, as it is difficult to remove the silk 
by acids in order to leave pure wool. 

NOT AN UNHEALTHY TASK. : 

You might also imagine that thc business i 
unhealthy, but as a matter of fact, wo all enjos 
very good health. I can boast that I have neve: 
been away from work owing to illness, and not 
single case of disease has ever been traced to tiv 
handling of rags. 

You would be amused at present to sce some of 
the men working at our mill. In place of ordinary 
working-clothes they have fine suits which, howe: '. 

look very funny becauso they have such 
shoulders, and look so baggy all over. T he m4 
have taken paitly-worn suits out of the bales a+ 
they have come from America. : 

After we have sorted the rags out they are mar 
up into batchcs ready for treating with acid befow 
being pulled to picces to make wool. = The *r- 
wool” then goes to make up your new clothes, 10: 
it is a fact that very few clothes are now manu- 
factured which do not contain rag wool in some 
form. = 


1 eT eae 
* Kent, where the dust forms @ valuable fertiliser.— LD. 


On page 923 you will find another of the stirring articles entitled ‘“ Duels with Death.” Read on. a 
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WEEK ENDING 
June 22, 1911. 


The Story of a Great Court Scandal that was 
Hushed Up. 
By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 

Tae Lord Chamberlain was finishing breakfast 
in his town mansion, with the Times newspaper on 
one side of him, and a more popular halfpenny jour- 
nal on the other. The Tres he read as a matter 
of pleasure—and habit—the perusal of the half- 
penny journal he considered his painful duty. 

In the Times he read with casual interest a 
formal announcement concerning himself: ‘‘ That 
the Earl of Crumpton, the Lord Chamberlain, 
accompanied by the Zarl Marshal, would that 
day’ visit the Tower of London and bring away 
the regalia in readiness for the Coronation. The 
King’s crown was to be removed rather earlier 
tian usual to facilitate some alteration in tho 
setting of the gems, which was to be undertaken 
by the eminent firm of jewellers, Sparkle Jones 
and Company, of Bond Street. . 

“The ceremony of removal will be simple,” 
said the writer. ‘‘ The Constable of the Tower 
will receive the high officials, who are expected to 
come in semi-state, accompanied by a suitable 

uard.”” 
si Thus the Times. In the halfpenny journal the 
announcement was varied. After giving the 
official notification, it went on to add: 

“We understand that on this occasion extra- 
ordinary precautions are being taken for the safety 
of the Crown jewels. The presence in London of a 
gang of desperate thieves has impressed upon the 
authorities the necessity for extra safeguards. 
Indeed, it is rumoured that ‘the Houndsditch 
gang’ have boastfully announced their intention 
of ‘ having a snatch’ at the treasure. 

“While the regalia remains at the Tower, 
eurrounded by all sorts of safeguards, mechanical 
and human, with burglar alarms, iron gratings and 
what not, there is not much chance for any criminal. 

‘“‘As everybody knows, the King’s Crown is 
kept in a fortress ; and he would be a rash man who 
attempted robbery under such conditions. While 
the regalia is being removed, however, the possi- 
bility of a dash by armed thieves has been openly 
discussed. It is asserted that the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the Earl Marshal will be accompanied 
not only by mounted police, but also by a half 
company of the guards. Detectives will ride 
both inside and outside the vehicle. Mounted 
police will surround it, 
and no precautions that 
ingenuity can devise will 
be neglected.” 

The Lord Chamberlain 
banged the paper down 
upon the table. 

_“ Bah! What a sensa- 

tion these halfpenny rags 
contrive to make out of 
rommon and_ ordinary 
circumstances.” 

In front of the Lord 
Ohamberlain lay a letter 
‘rom the Far Marshal 
dealing with the actual 
vetails of the removal, 
which were quite un- 
fcnsational, and indeed 
almost commonplace. 


Dear Crumpron, 

he regalia will be 
temoved from the Tower to- 
cay at four o’clock. Messrs. 
Sparkle will attend at the 
Valace later to examine the 
<cown and receive instructions 
concerning the alteration. 

At the ‘Tower the Constable 
and the Yeomen of the Guard 
will receive us, and the 
regalia will be placed in our 


Zz 


charge. Thero wi!l be mounted Every ninepence sent to the Fresi Air Fund opens the magic gate which leads from Slumliand 
kclice and au escort of guarde, to the pure sweet country for one little chiid. 


A detective will ride on the 


NINEPENCE OPENS THE MAGIC 


box beside your chauffeur and other officers will be present 
in a closed car. 


I understand that a trunk or leather case will be 

| required, one that will go inside our car and yet be roomy 
and deep. As you know, we must not allow the things 
out of our sight. An ordinary travelling case will do. I 
leave that to you. 

We shall start from the Palace at three. 

Very sincerely yours, M. 
* * * * * 

The Lord Chamberlain, while he consumed the 
last slice of toast, gave instructions that his head 
chauffeur should be brought to him. Presently 
Bruton entered tle breakfast-room to receive orders. 

“ The large landaulette is in good running order 2?” 

‘“* Yes, my lord, she came back yesterday.” 

“I shall go to the Palace at three o'clock, and 
after that to the Tower to fetch the regalia. The 
Earl Marshal will be going, and we shall both ride 
in the landaulette. A detective will accompany 
us and ride beside you, so Soanes need not come. 
You know what the regalia is, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord, I read in the papers——” 

“Ah! A good deal of nonsense gets into the 
i But it is as well to take all precautions. 

fore we start you had better give the car a 
run to see that she is all right. And I shall want 
a leatber travelling-case, one that will go on the 
front seat of the landaulette—the inside seat I 
mcan—and let it be as large and deep as possible.” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“That is all, but see that you drive carefully, 
Bruton, with a due sense of your responsibility. 
There will be mounted police attending us, so 
don’t drive fast.” 

* * * * * 

At three o’clock precisely the Lord Chamberlain 
awoke from his afternoon doze and remembered his 
appointment. 

The car was purring softly at the door, and in 
five minutes they were at the Palace. The Earl 
Marshal, on the outward journey, was to ride in 
his own car. The mountcd police were in the 
courtyard, the guard ranged in a semi-circle, 
and the detectives, four in all, grim but business-like, 
were shut up for secrecy’s sake, in a closed car. 

A few nursemaids were tlcre to see them off; 
and others, who had seen the halfpenny papers, 
cast an approving eye at the formidable guard as 
it dlattered, eastward to the Tower, chuckling at 
the idea of thieves! Thieves, forsooth, when 
the carbines of the guards were loaded, the mounted 
police carried revolvers in their holsters, and each 
detective had a six-shooter in his pocket, and 
handcufis for remote contingencies. 

At the Tower the Yeomen of the Guard turned 

out, and the procession entered at a walk. The 
‘Constable received the envoy bareheaded, and 
conducted the Lord Chamberlain and the Earl 
Marshal into the treasure keep—the general public, 
of course, being excluded from the scene. 

The detectives left their car, and gave Bruton 
a hand with the leather case brought by the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

All formality was dispensed with once the party 
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\ followed by the detectives, 
gy going two steps at a 
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were inside. They were conducted to a room where 
the regalia was set out upon a table with wrappers 
ready, and an official was in attendance with o 
written list. 

The Constable, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Ear! Marshal chatted about the weather, exchanged 
jokes, and waited impatiently while the subordi- 
nates went through the list and duly checked off 
the jewels. The whole business only occupied 
about twenty minutes, 

The trunk was locked, the Lord Chamberlain 
received the key, and the treasure was taken down 
the steps by two Yeomen of the Guard. Bruton 
and a detective thrust the caso into the car, and 
a other detectives stood round as a mattcr of 
‘orm. 

“ You come with me this journcy,” observed the 
Lord Chamberlain as he stood aside for the Earl 
Marshal. 

The high officials took their seats opposite the 
treasure and settled down with a sigh. 

The detectives went back to their car; the 
mounted police ranged themselves on either side of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s motor; the guards were 
posted both in the front and rear. 

All was ready. 

There was a short, sharp command, and away 
they all clattered. 

The second journey was as uneventful as the 
first. When the procession reached Buckingham 
Palace it formed up smartly in the courtyard. 
The detectives bundlad out, and the leather case 
was taken from the motor-car, dully followed by 
its distinguished guardians, who saw it handed 
over to the officers of the royal household. 

The disappearance of the Lord Chamberlain 
within the Palace was the signal for the dismissal 
of the guards; but not the mounted police, who 
were waiting that part of the proccedings not 
mentioned in the papers—the transfer of the crown 
to tho premises of Messrs. Sparkle Jones and 
Company, who would have charge henceforth and 
be responsible for a few days. 

The detectives remained in the vicinity of the 
entrance, near their car, chatting confidentially. 
Bruton drove home. 

* * * * * 

Fifteen minutes passed. Detective Superinten- 
dent Banks, who was in command, was well under 
way with an amusing story, and his confréres 
were gathered round listening, when a roval footman 
—one of those who had helped to carry the regalia 
into the Palace—came rushing out, breathless and 
excited. 

“ The police! The police!’ he gasped. 

“Here. What's the matter?” 

“The crown—the crown!” 

“Well, what about it ?”’ 

“The crown—the crown—it’'s gone!” 

“ Gone—where ?” 

The four detectives crowded upon the man and 
forced him back into the vestibule with their 
faces thrust close. 

“Gone!’’ he gasped again. “It’s not there! 
Come up!” He rushed 
back up the _ staircase 


time. 
i \ They all came to a 
: halt outside the door of a 
room in which a number 
of panic-strickcn people 
were grouped round a 
table littered with various 
empty leather cases. 

The Lord Chamberlain, 
the Earl Marshal, the 
private sccrctaries, and 
lesser members of the 
royal staff were eagerly 
searching for the Crown 
of His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Emperor of 
India—which had 
vanished. Not only the 
crown, but the sceptre and 
orb as well. 

Detective Banks put 
down his hat and rushed 
to the table. 

“Here, let us have a 
look!” 

All crowded round and 
examined the trunk. At 
the bottom was a silken 
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wrapper crumpled up. Banks threw this out 
and revealed the leather bottom. 

“ Cut—by Heavens—cut !” he roared. 

The other three heads were thrust into the trunk. 
The Court officials, taking second place now, craned 
forward from behind. : 

It was not until Banks thrust his fingers through 
the rent at the bottom and lifted a piece of 
leather, revealing daylight, that they understood. 

The leather bottom of the trunk had been ripped 
from ond to end with a clean, straight cut large 
enough to admit a man’s arm, and allow the crown 
and sceptre to be dragged through. 

“We must have the chauffeur and the car!” 
shrieked Banks. ‘ Where is the car?” 

“ At my residence,” answered the Lord Chamber- 
lain. ‘“ But Bruton is above reproach. Anyway, 
go along and have a look.” 

The detectives all ran down the stairs with their 
coats flying and away they sped to Earl Crumpton’s 
mansion, driving straight to the garage without 
troubling the front door. 

Here they found the car standing in the yard. 
Bruton was retailing the story of the transfer to 
the other chauffeurs and the car-washers, who stood 
round in an admiring, listening group. 

He was boasting how he had handled a million 
pounds’ worth of jewels, how he had bundled the 
crown of the King of England into the car as if 
it had been of no more importance than a luncheon 
hamper—when the detectives dashed into the yard, 
closing the doors hurriedly behind them. 

Banks approached, displaying considerable 
excitement. 

“Here, we want you, my man. Is that the car 
you've just brought home ?” 

*“ Eh, what!” 

“We want to look at that car you drove back 
from the Tower.” 

“* What for ?”’ 

“Pull yourself together and don’t look silly. 
Use your head a bit. Nobody handled that bag 
but us and you, and it was meddled with—cut. 
You've lifted the Crown of England, but you've 
been a bit too smart. Where is it?” 

“‘Whcere’s what ?”” asked Bruton blinking like a 
man in a dream. 

“That's the car!’ cried a detective, and three 
of them rushed at it, hustling one another in 
their eagerness to wrench open the door. 

“Ah, I thought so!’ cried the foremost man, 
making a dive for the upholstered seat. 

“Cut, by Jupiter—cut! And a clean cut, too! 
Cut from underneath.” He lifted the frill that 
ran along the edge of the seat. Beneath was a 
box receptacle. Half expecting, yet not daring 
to hope, he raised the lid with a violent lurch. 

Of course, the box was empty. 

The upholstered seats of the car were broad and 
roomy, but hollow, and beneath each was a recep- 
tacle for parcels, footwarmers, and cushions. This 
box had been the hiding-place of the thief, who had 
used a long knife to rip through both scat and 
leather case. 

The extraction of the regalia was simple enough 
once the knife went through. The things had been 
dra, through the slit into the box beneath. 
And when the trunk was lifted off the seat and 
carricd into the Palace all eyes were concen- 
trated upon it, and none upon the seat of the 
car. Consequently, the long, dark slit passed 
unnoticed, and the thicf, in hiding, was driven 
alin his plunder, to slip out into the stables 

ater. 

The box beneath the front seat was very small, 
and the man must have lain in it in an almost 
impossible position. How he could have cut the 
seat and the case while huddled up like a frog was 
a mystery. Yet it was clear that the theft had 
been accomplished that way. 

The thicf had plenty of time, and his groping 
arm was able to turn over the contents in the 
scarch for the most valuable articles. 

The detectives were utterly foiled, and their 
professional sang-froid completely descrted them. 
Their hearts beat painfully, their limbs trembled, 
their breath came short as they tore through the 
stables and residential quarters and overturned 
everything and everybody. 

They knew their search was futile. The thief’s 
first business would have been to get clean away. 
He would not be likely to seek cover on the premises. 

Banks, when he recovered a little, realised this, 
and called them down. For want of a scapegoat 
he turned upon the chauffeur, and handcuffed him. 

“ Here, you'll have to come with us.” 

ff Where ?” 
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“Back to the Palace. We'll deal with ycu in 
the presence of your master. You were in this 
lay.’ 
"They took him into their car, the odd man 
riding outside, and tore back as though increase 
of speed would make up for the slowness of their 
faculties and the absence of clues. But when they 
reached the expectant crowd at the Palace they 
were childishly helpless. They knew that Bruton 
was too much of a fool to have worked this “snatch,” 
but they made the most of him, much to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s annoyance. . 
The thief had got a long start, and the police 
needed time to look round quietly. Yet everybody 
wanted something done at once. The story must 
on no account leak out. The scandal would be 
awful. Such a sensation would convulse the world 
and cover them with ridicule. 
* * * * * 
At Scotland Yard the best brains in the force 
wero set to work to discover a clue or suggest a 
direction in which investigation might be made. 
One desperate man pro; arresting every 
well-known jewel thief in London on suspicion. 
Only a cracksman of first-class standing would have 
lanned and carried out a job like this. And 
e must have had accomplices—perhapa, several. 
But wholesale arrests would have meant immediate 
publicity. = 
The Assistant Commissioner ei his men 
round him, and the Chief from the Palace ‘phoned 
all sorts of suggestions and instructions. As a 
beginning it was resolved to lay hands on a few 
well-known cracksmen, just to do something. 
Night fll with nothing practical done. The wires 
were working, the ports warned, and Pagnen 
characters shadowed in every direction. All night 
long conferences were held, and men summoned 
from a distance to join in the hunt. The only 
thing needful was someone to hunt. 
Morning broke after a night of agonising suspense. 
What a scandal! Strange rumours were already 


on the breeze and the secret could not be kept |. 


another day. A whole host of Court dignitarics 
and officials arrived at the ‘‘ Yard,” one after 
another, imploring, bullying, threatening, cajoling. 

“Do something, arrest somebody, find some 
explanation,” they all pleaded. ‘The King is 
bound to know in a few hours.” 

The Lord Chamberlain himself interviewed a 
bevy of detectives in the Chief’s room. 

“Hasn't anybody an idea ?’”’ he cried. 

The Chief jooked embarrassed and the others 
foolish, At last one small, insignificant officer 
ventured a suggestion. Hoe addressed his Chief. 

“I think, sir, if I could see the car——” 

“See the car—what’s the good of that ?”” cried 
the Head impatiently. ‘Forty men have seen 
the car.” 

“ But if I could have a look at it.” 

“© For heaven’s sake let him see the car,” pleaded 
the Lord Chamberlain. ‘“ Anything that promises 
activity. This paralysis of everybody is unnerving.” 

‘“* Where is your car, my lord ?”’ 

“Out in the yard. drove down in it. Go 
out now, my man. By all means——” 

Smith vanished. Others followed out of curiosity 
and watched him lift the lid of the seat and gaze 
meditatively at the interior. 

He was silent for one moment, then dropped the 
lid with a bang. 

“T’ve got him—and I know where he hangs 
out. I want four of you chaps to help.g It'll 
mean a dash and a fight. He’s a hot ’on—altd he 
may shoot.” 

Banks listened miereitouly and turned away 
with a snort, but id to raise objections. He 
told off four men and bade them accompany 
Smith, quite sure that nothing would come of it. 
It was just a bit of bounce on oaitnls part. 

* 


In an upper room in Soho, one of the cleverest 
thieves in Eu nicknamed “Uncle Pip” 
on account of his size—sat with a ment of 
tools spread out upon a little table by the window. 
A revolver and the Crown of England reposed 
upon the bed; a canvas sack was upon the floor, 
and tho thief was seated at his bench prepari 
for the task of cutting up the Kol-i-noor diamond. 

The door was double locked, but the noise 
of the traffic in the streets prevented his hearing 
creeping footsteps on the stairs, as Smith and his 

came unerringly to his lair. 

The police had come prepared to make a sudden 
dash. They were all armed, and Smith, leading 
the way, carried a sledge-hammer, with which he 
proposed to break in the door. 
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“ The lock will give way at one blow—then r 7" 
he whispered to the men behind him. “ eu gu 

There was a muffled assent—a swinging tater al 
and—with a blow like a cannon shot, the hanes 
fell upon the door. aid 

The se for such it scemed, took Ciclo 
Pip completely by surprise. Ho fell back in jij 
chair, see and started up. 

The lock did not give way at once, althous's t'.g 
woodwork round it splintered. ai 

With-an oath, Detective Smith gave a se ong 
blow, and then they rushed in. ~ 

In the meantime the thief had made a das): for 
his revolver. For one moment he stood hesitating 
uncertain whether to shoot. He saw thio dur 
hanging, heard the sound of many voices, and «aus 
to the conclusion that it was best to seek cove, 

Taking nothing but his revolver he made a kan 
for what appeared to be a cupboard in a cor 
of the room. The door opencd as if by uavic 
he leapt inside and closed it after him. , 

The offices burst into tho room, crov ding 
upon one another like a gang of despersoca 
presenting their six-shooters. 

“ He’s gone ! ” cried the first man. 

‘* He’s in the cupboard !” roared Smith.“ J.cok 
out! He’ll fire throug! the door!” 

They fell back against the walls for s./cty, 
but could not resist a cry of triumy*. : 

** Look—look ! We've got it!” 

Despite the risk to his person, Smith po.inced 
upon the King’s crown and held it aloft. 


No sound from the cupboard. They crept newrer. 

“That door may lead into another room,” 
someone suggested in a whisper, and Smit), {ising 
down the Crown, sprang at the handle of the deur. 

It was fast closed from inside with a =i der 


catch,- but a good tug opened it. All weayons 
were instantly raised—but the cupboard vis hare. 

Inside was a door at the back Ieading into the next 
house. This second door was iron-barred. 

They were foiled. 

Smith, with a yell, turned back to run down 
the stairs. 

“This house leads into the next. After him!” 

“Why didn’t we think of that before 2" gro.ned 
the second officer, but Smith was too inte:cted 
in his haul to follow his comrades downstairs. 

He gathered up the prizes, uttering ciivs of joy 
as each article was found. The orb lay upon to 
washhand-stand ; the sceptré lay on the benc!), 

The treasure was all gathered togetiicr, and, ob, 
sacrilege! wrapped in a halfpenny newspaper and 
thrust into a cardboard box. 

By this time the men who had gone in pursuit of 
the thief came back with the news that their quiny 
had got clean away through the next building. 

* * * 


At the “Yard” Smith was overwiiclme! with 
congratulations, and bore his honours modestly. 
The regalia was packed off to the Palace at one. 
and the Chief, glowing with pleasure, intervicwcd 
Smith in his private room. 

“ Most creditable, Smith, most creditable. iow 
did you do it? What was your clue?” 

“Well, the box under the seat of the car.” 

‘I don’t follow you!” 

“To begin with, sir, I reckoned that only 60 
expert cracksman, and a daring one, could have 
carried out a ‘lift’ like that. And when T saw 
the size of the box, J knew there was on!, one uit 
in London who could have done it. =, 

“The men clever enough to work a jo like that 


could be counted on the fingers of the lian. tnily 
one was capable of stowing himself in t!at hos 
and working. “Pip” is almost a dwarf, and (1 


enough to crawl between iron bars. He <!''.! 
life that way, and he has never grown any Viel, 
That’s why they call him Pip. He can curd Jie 
up like an eel. The space under the seat V+ - 
big enough for a half-grown lad, and the cut {100-2 
the seat was done in one rip that suze: 
wrist of steel.” 

“ Pity you missed your man.” 

6 Yes.’ ; 

“ But after all, it was perhaps the best cont we 
We couldn’t possibly have charged him. alt - 
business, Smith, and touching the powers ti!" 
We must be governed in our actions by tic *' “e 
of those above us. But your promotion ‘+ 


all right.” _ wechion, gies 
“T think I could catch Uncle Pip in time. 
“ Hum—ah—yes, no doubt! Vouldn't it 
better to wait until he does something ‘'- 
Not this charge—some other.” 
“I quite understand, sir.” . relate 
Of course, the whole story is denied at the Palace. 
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Mri Ae hen, Gin Few H 
ous Firework Firm, Gives a Few Hints 
of Ee Coremstion Bonfires Should be Built. 
EARLY everybody who happens to have apatch 
of waste groun anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
theirhouse will want to make some sort of bonfire to 
celebrate the coming Coronation of King George. 
‘These bonfires will be of all shapes and sizes, 
and will be constructed of anything that will burn ; 
but there are one or two general hints that may be 
of use to those who want to make their bonfire 
comething more than the old-fashioned smouldering 


bbish-heap. 
ma do ag propose to talk here about the big 
but only 


‘res organised by towns or counties, 
bonita arg ' about the 
smaller private 
bonfires got up 
by one or two 
friends. First of 
all, the site for 
the bonfire must 
be chosen with 
greatcare. The 
a w= atl.. prevailing direc- 
—_ * tion of the wind 
i o . should be taken 
into considera- 
THE FIRST STEP tion, so that 
there may be little chance of sparks being carried 
from the bonfire towards buildings or trees or 
<s of crops. And it need scarcely be added 
a bonfire in a hollow makes a poor display 
compared with a bonfire on some rising ground. 

A spark or burning ember alighting on a muslin 
dress may in a moment turn your rejoicings into 
a tragedy, go insist that only those clad in tweeds 
or woollen wear shall approach the fire or handle 
fireworks, 

Then it is best to collect all the material that is 
to be burnt, so as to see just how much is 
available. Peats make excellent fuel for bonfires, 
of course, but peats are not.always easily obtained, 
and the average bon- 

Loy ane will have 
to depend very largel 
on mod si 

Gorse burns splen- 
didly, too, and it is 
generally possible to 
obtain supplies of 
this from some 
neighbouring common. 

Small dead branches « 
are usually to be yas . ted 


gathered by the armful P 
THE CHIMNEY 


about the roadsides 
in country districts. 
In addition, there are, of course, heaps of odds 
and ends that can be picked up; broken boxes, 
wood shavings, scraps of old linoleum, and 80 on. 

The bonfire should be built on some systematic 
plan, and not thrown together anyhow. The 
following is, I think, as good as any : 

Try to get a few good stout poles, and having 
drawn a rough square on the ground as the site of 
the bonfire, sink one of the poles into the ground 
at each corner. Leave four or five feet of pole 
tticking into the air according to the expected 
keizht of the bonfire. 

In the middle of the square sink one or two poles 
8 few inches apart from each other to form a sort of 
chimney up the centre of the bonfire. It would be 
well, perhaps, to fasten these “chimney” poles 
tightly together at the top with some wire, so that 
‘hen the bonfire is lighted they may not jump 
apart. Now you can start building the bonfire. 
The larger 
bonfircs 
ought to 
have flues 
of brick or 
eome such 
other mater- 
fal at their 
base to 
allow a free 
current of 
air to pass 
up through 
the pile ; but 
emaller 
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bonfires will do very well if the bottom layer of 
the pile is made of branches stout enough to 
resist the upper layers pressing them down flat on 
the ground. This will admit of a fair draught 
passing from the outside, under the bonfire, and 
up the chimney. 

After that, successive layers of gorse, cut wood, 
apes and any other inflammable material that can 

obtained, should be built up. 

_ Care should be taken not to build the bonfire too 
Hebtly: A squeezed-up ball of paper burns badly ; 
whereas the paper burns well if it is only lightly 
crumpled together. In the same way, a too tightlv 
packed bonfire smoulders and flames fitfully, and, 
as often as not, goes out. If peats are used, they 
should be built up carefully with a small opening 
between cach, and not packed closely together like 
a brick wall. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the value of 
having some of the material soaked in paraffin, 
especially near the top, where the bonfire should be 
lighted. 

A bonfire is sometimes apt to degenerate into a 
rather dull burning of a rubbish heap without event 
till the final collapse, especially when insufficiently 
draught free, and the general effect of a bonfire can 
be ver 
greatly 


by a small 


fireworks. 
Coloured 
fire should 
be spread 
out on 
metal 
sheets 


(such as ye 

old tea- “ ion 

trays or 

saucepan THE BONFIRE 
lids), keep- 


ing each colour separate in heaps of from one 
pound to five pounds, the receptacle should be 
placed on the top of the pile and should not be 
covered. Rockets should be fired at some distance 
from the fire and accompany each flare up of the 
coloured fire. 

Coloured Bengal handlights can be obtained to 
last a considerable time, and if a number of persons 
are told off (each having a number of lights) to place 
themselves about the bill some distance from the 
summit, the lights can be lit simultancously at a 
given signal. such as the firing of rockets or shells. 
The coloured fire is also very effective if fired in a 
similar manner. 

Roman candles are better displayed at a distance 
from the fire. 

It will be found useful to have some torches or 
flambeaux to enable the organiscrs and the persons 
letting off the coloured fire to see their way about 
the ground, and also, the movement of lights add 
considerably to the effects and interest when viewed 
from a distance; these torches can be obtained 
from firework agents. 


FAMILIAR PHRASES EXPLAINED, 


Tue following are taken from an amusing jumble 
of nonsense under the title “‘ What’s What.” which 
has just been published by John Long. The price 
is a shilling. and the authors, or should we say 
perpetrators ? are Percy Nichols and Robert Scot- 
land Liddell : 

I down’t fink.—An expression of incredulity. 

Gowin’ to ‘ave one?—An invitation extended 
towards one’s friends to partake of liquid 
refreshment. 

Syme Agyne.—Words used by people to signify 
that the glass they have just emptied should be 
replenished with a similar beverage to that of 
which they have just partaken. 

Bit o’ gocds.—The girl to whom one is paying 
attention ; also the girl in the tobacconist shop. 

Bit of orl igi ‘Laudatory expression re one’s 
situation ; also re the girl in the tobacconist shop, 
etc. 

Cum orf tt/—‘ Who are yer tryin’ to kid?” 
This phrase has several other meanings. It can be 
used a8 a suitable retort on almost every occasion. 
Indeed. the visitor need not hesitate to use this 
expression when he is at a loss for any other words, 


“Arn the critics agree that my rendering of 
Hamlet last night was absolutely real.”* 
“Ye-es. It certainly was not acting.” 


“T envy these men creatures their sporting 


pastimes, I'm too fat now for anything. It's 
dreadsul, I've tried everything.” 

No, you certainly cannot have tried Antipon. 
That never fails, and I’ve recommended it to 


several friends, It reduced me more than SOlL, 


Why don't you try it?” 


OBESITY SET AT DEFIANCE. 


Over -Stoutness Entirely Conquered and Beauty 
of Form Restored. 


THE over-stout person who succeeds in getting 
rid of so many pounds of flesh by means of 
starvation and drugging methods is not by any 
manner of means cured of obesity. He cannot 
set that plaguy disease at defiance, although he 
may have temporarily subdued its outward 
symptoms. 

One can wear down the body in many ways, 
bat there is only one way of completely and 
lastingly curing obesity, or over-fatness, and that 
is by the famous Antipon treatment. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the reputation of 
Antipon is world-wide. It is known and inquired 
for in every country, especially throughout the 
British Dominions. Medical men, chemists, cer- 
tificated nurses, and other persons in all walks of 
life have written gratefully to the Antipon Com- 
pany thanking them for the great benefits 
derived from the combined fat-reducing and tonic 
properties of Autipon. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
written to the proprietors of Antipon by an 
Anglo-Indian lady in residence in Bombay :— 

‘““When I started Antipon I was 246Ib in 
weight, and the reduction since taking it is great 
(614lb.). for I weigh only 1844lb. I now can take 
four mile walks with ease. Besides its reducing 
qualities, another recommendation is its power of 
reducing gracefully, for my skin is quite tightened 
and not flaccid in the least. My beart, which is 
diseased, is stronger, and its beating healthier. 
Besides, I have an excellent appetite, and have 
no fear of eating anything, and I have never 
restricted myself in any form of diet.” 

This remarkable letter, the original of which 
may be seen at the offices of the Antipon Com- 

any, shows the surprising excellence of Antipon 
in a variety of ways, It should be added, how- 
ever, that Antipon, unlike the wearing-down 
treatments already epoken of, actually eradicates 
the tendency to make more fat than is either 
necessary or healihy, and so, however much the 
reduction may be, pounds or stones, that decreased 
weight is maintained long after the Antipon 
treatment has been discontinued. Does not this 
differ entirely from the starving an+l mineral 
poisoning which are the basis of some treatments ? 

The amount of decrease within a day and a 
night of the firet dose of Antipon ranges from 
Roz. to 3ib., according to the over-weight of the 
individual. 

Antipon is cold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the event 
of difticuity, may be bad (on remitting amount), 

rivately packed, carriage paid in the United 
Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and 
India, and is stocked by wholesale house 
throaghout the world. 


Iwill give five automatic cigarette-lighters for the best sentences. Mark postcards ‘‘ Duels.’’ (See page 94.4.) 
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was found to be filled with clothing and jew.) “7 
much of which was identified as having belon-| tg 
girls who had been missing after havinz | -y 
engaged by the female prisoner. But no i.) 
were discovered, although the garden wa: 
over, and all likely spots in the neighbou: 
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OUR SPLENDID SERIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES, 


¥ Man with the Hare Jip 


OVER THREE THOUSAND WOMEN AND GIRLS WERE 
EMPLOYED TO TRACK HIM DOWN. 


—= 


wy 


visited. ised 
Eventually Madame Dumollard mado a ;;)! 


confession, on the understanding that her |i: 
should be spared. Her story rivalled in jiorrs: 


BETWEEN the 
years 1855 
and 1861 the 
French police 
.were greatly 
concerned at 
the repeated 
myterious 
disappear- 
: ances o 
young women of the servant-girl t At first it 
was supposed that they were merely being decoyed 
away for improper purposes, but by degrees, as 
none of the missing ones were ever heard of again, 
the case assumed an even more serious aspect. 

The method used for the purpose of eutrapping 
these unhappy er was always the same. 
woman would call at a registry office in one of the 
larger cities or more important towns, and state 
that she wished to engage a servant. 

Her husband, she would explain, was a farmer 
of substantial means, and he liked to eager ig 
those he employed to remain in his service, and do 
their best in the various positions they filled in his 
household. He therefore made it a rule to bank a 
certain sum of money to the credit of cach new 
servant he engaged, in order to encourage her to 
stay on, and he gave the preference to those who 
had already saved some money, as this showed 
that they were thrifty, quiet girls, and not gadders- 
about or wastrels. 

A SCRAMBLE FOR THE WORK. 

This, on the face of it, looked pupliculy like ® 
trap, and ought to havo warned, if not the poor, 
ignorant servant girls, at least the registry-office 
keepers. Apparently, however, it did not. There 
was quite a scramble for the places offered by the 
: ag middle-aged wife of the supposed well-to- 

lo farmer, and it was noted that the girl who had 
the biggest bank balance standing to her credit was 
invariably chosen. 

Soon afterwards this money would be with- 
drawn, either on an order si by the girl herself, 
or by a cleverly-executed forgery. Thon nothing 
further transpired. The girl never came back to 
visit her friends or relatives. Letters sent to the 
address given wero returned marked ‘‘ not known.” 
Fathers and mothers who journeyed in search of 
their daughters to the locality where the philan- 
thropic farmer and his wife were supposed to reside 
could gain no information whatever. 

The woman secured her dupes from registry 
offices at Lyons, Marseilles, and many other cities and 
towns in the south of France. Once only did she 

as far north as Paris, and never beyond it. 

is led the police to infer that she was not a 
resident in or near the capital, but probably came 
from somewhere in the southern proyinces. 

All sorts of traps were set to try and catch her, 
including advertisements in the principal pro- 
vincial papers, but in vain. ver she was, 
she was certainly endowed with no ordinary 
amount of cunning. As a rule, she allowed from 
three to six months to elapse after entrapping one 
girl, before baiting her hooks for a fresh victim, and 
this, of course, made it far more difficult to catch 
her, especially as she chose each time an entirely 
new locality. 

THE TALE THAT TIRED. 

The first clue to the mystery came through a 
oe woman named Celestine Rigault. Although 

arely thirty years of age, and although she had 
worked all her life as a domestic servant for a 
comparatively small wage, she had, with the 
almost incredible thriftiness of the French peasant, 
succeeded in saving about £120. 

Socking a new situation, owing to the death of 
her mistress, she had gone to Lyons, and had there 
met at a rogistry-office a plausible, well-dressed 
woman, who had told her the story—by this time 

wn so sickeningly familiar to the police—of the 
usband who banked money for the servants she 


enigenee 
roducing her bank-book as a guarantee of good 
faith, Celestine had been at once engaged, and had 
been given an address, where she was to proceed 
the next day. 

This purported to be near a station on one of the 


Now is the time for picnic parties up 


railways running north from Lyons, and Madame’s 
husband was to meet her (Celestine) on her arrival 
by train, and drive her to the farm. He di 
appeared, and having placed her box in the dog- 
cart, helped her in beside it, and drove off. 

- At some distance from the station the road 
entered a lonely wood, and here the driver induced 
the girl to alight, on the pretext that something 
had gone wrong with one of the wheels. She got 
down all unsuspectingly, and stooped to peer 
underneath the body of the vehicle, when she was 
immediately seized from behind by the man, who 
dragged her into the wood, and rained blow after 
blow npon her head with a heavy iron spanner. 


Her hat, and her luxuriant hair, however, saved 


her skull somewhat. She realised, too, that she was 
fighting for her life. She seized one of her assailant’s 
hands in her teeth, biting it severely ; she tore his 
face with her nai!s, and eventually, in the course 
of their struggles, both tripped over the root of a 
tree and fell he 


avily. 
This was the girl's opportunity. Springing to her 


feet, she dashed away, and fled down the road, 
screaming for assistance. But no one was in sight, 
and when at length she met a map, and together 
they returned to the placo of the encounter, her 
assailant was nowhere to be seen. 


TRACED FOR TEN MILES. 
There was abundant evidence, however, that o 


dastardly crime had been attempted, both in the 
state of the ground, which was trampled and 
blood-stained, and in the Sr earanes of the girl 
herself. ‘The police were noti 

the owner of the cart, a livery-stable keeper living 
about ten miles distant. 


ed, and they traced 


But this discovery took them no further, for he 


was able to convince them that he was in no way 
privy to the affair. He had simply ket out the 
conveyfince by the day to a stranger who had hired 
it in the ordinary way of business, and who had 
returned it in due course, and gone away. 


He had, however, noticed that the man was 


much agitated when he came to the stables to 
surrender 
was swathed in bandages. This he explained by 
saying that he had contracted a bad tooth-ache 
while driving. 


possession of tho cart, also that his face 


All efforts to further trace the mysterious stranger 
roved in vain. The girl, after her desperate fight 
‘or life, became hysterical and ill, and it was not 


until some days had elapsed that she was sufficiently 

well to give any coherent account of the affair. 

— she mentioned that her assailant had a hare 
ip. 


The polico thereupon redoubled their offorts, 

and every officer in France was on the look-out for 
the man with the hare lip. Plenty of individuals 
were found who were thus disfigured, but the suspect 
was not amongst them. Mcanwhile the criminals, 
whoever they were, appeared to have Leen badly 
frightened, for no more disappearances of girls of 
the familiar kind were repofted’ for three whole 
years. ; 
Then they began again. Girl after girl was 
reported missing. The police, determined at length 
to trap their quarry, no matter what the cost might 
be in time and money, placed a decoy girl in every 
registry-office in the South of France, and kept her 
there, paying her so much a day. Altogether 
nearly three thousand women and girls wore thus 
temporarily employed, being mostly selected from 
amongst the wives and daughters of policemen or 
soldiers. Each was furnished with a dummy bank- 
book, and cach knew exactly what to do in case of 
emergency. 

Three weoks after taking this step the police 
had the woman under arrest. She had been trapped 
in a registry office in Lyons by one of the decoy 
servants, who recognised her methods and gave her 
into custody. 

THEIR HOUSE FILLED WITH JEWELS. 

She proved to be the wife of a man named 
Dumollard, a peasant living in a small cottage 
in a lonely country district not very far from 
Lyons. He also was arrested, and was found to 
have a hare lip, as Celestine Rigault had said. 

Still, evidence of any actual murder was difficult 
tosecure. The house occupied by the precious pair 


the river or in the country. Generally 


death, the ies 

lonely places. Dumollard, when he saw that ts 

game was ups pointed out the whereabouts of tis 

graves of the 

remains were dug up and given Christian Juri. 

on at least of them was found to have been buricd 
ve. : 


something apusing happens. 


anyt ever recorded in the long annals of 
crime. For more than twelve years she and icp 
husband had made a trade of murder. 


FORTY YOUNG WOMEN DONE TO DEATH. 
She would engago the girls, giving a fictitious 


address in the country. When they trav!ld 
thither, they would be met by the man Dunwllird 
and murdered. The same plan was always follow, 
and never once did it fail, save only in the cas: of 
Celestine Rigault. 


Over forty young women had thus been don to 
ing buried in woods, or o!'wr 


majority of his victims, and to 


The ae of human monsters had thriven on t's 
of their dreadful trade. Tho wonan, 


when Dumollard married her, was a beggar on t @ 
highway. He had been, up to the age of forty, 
labouring man in the little village of Mollard. tion 
which he took his name. Yet when arre-t«il tiev 
had a tidy bit of ready moncy saved up, and hid 
bought corn land and a slice of vineyard. 


FEARED BY ALL THE NEIGHBOURS. 
Both were possessed of ungovernable tempers, 


and were greatly feared by their neighbours, «0 
on this account, although they had long sus): til 
them, were afraid to give information to tir 
police, The man is described as a rough-lookin., 
stolid, but seemingly inoffensive peasant. He lvls 
shock of jet-black hair, and a thick, shoit |. in. 
His dark cyes were sleepy and stupid until his oil 
passions were roused; then they lighted up with 
tiger-like ferocity. 


His wife was a very little, thin woman, with 


small, cunning eyes, and a red, coarse face. 


Dumollard was guillotined in due con, and 


even on the scaffold he showed that cupitity which 


was doubtless the dominant trait in his chart, 
and which had prompted him to commit so many 


dreadful crimes. 


Turning to his wife, who accompanied him. !« 
reminded her, an instant or two before the huils 
fell, that a neighbour owed them twenty-scvea 


francs. 


(Next week: “ The Marchioness of Death.”) 


WANTED 


Last Lines. 
THIS WEEK £10 IN PRIZES. 


Betow we give a verse of four lines, and we imiey ot 
to complete this verse by adding: a fifth line, which i-t)! 
a comment or exclamation by the “ Parrot” alluded ci 
the fourth line of the verse. . ‘ 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any 0° the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more tot 
six words, nor fewer than three. : : , 

The line you add must have some bearing on tie 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the utte't 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

A GOOD per if vos pend year postenr 
e, inclose 
i pution fort e Fresh Air Fund. Please ! 
The verse which we wish you to complete is: !v. 
At the picnic young Snooks thought he'd try 
To snapshot the girlsina row; | 
But a mad bull came charging behind, 
‘And the Parrot then said sweet and low: 


‘dt 


An example last line, which must not be used, © au 
read.as follows: ‘‘ Well, he won't look pleasant tv 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Write the Parrot’s comment on a postears, and address + 
Raitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. If 3° 


d in an envelope. : 
may {nclows your postoata nan 2TeORS yop retehand curser. & 


tcard 
must arrive not ater than Wednesday, June 21st. ta prigeotts 
3. To the sender of the attempt oonriderea the Pee ddl 
this sum wfil be divided. Ini ht 
awarded, In the erent cf'8 Se —e oF to the competiter> 
efforts come next in merit. 
4. The pu! 


Result of “ Derby ” Contest will be found on page iii, of °°" 
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imi Hume and David In 
in Paris. David sheltered Mi 


As the result of this 
) time of the murder. 
imi 


Hume, heartbroken, her faith in David shattered, promised to marry Rupert 


Lang, a you: man after her mon 
i 


ey. 
mi and avid's reunion was effected by John Jarvis. 
* 


John Jarvis is a detective who has risen rapidly. He has been sent to Paris to arrest 
Mrs. Mowle, alias Madame Frayle, for baby-murder. 

Madame Frayle was the woman who blackmailed Betty Hume iong ago and caused her 
downfall. Now she has Jarvis’ sweetheart and the big Oxford Street draper, Mark 


Crushington, in her power. 
Wh 


en Jarvis finds this out he throws over his police duties and goes in search of 
his girl. He is following Madame Frayle,. when he is set upon by Apaches and half-killed. 
i a 


~~ 
2 @oc%astesTeatatecte tests Moe%e tent 
Spoteotentente OTs Ole Ge Oe Od aforSoesoesooze seoete. 
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< CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
4 Steve in a New Light. S 
Sancteceaptetetteteteetedetete tletertetetetetntetntraetadede 

Tne great railway station at Marscilles was crowded 
az David helpcd Mimi to the platform. 

John Jarvis was clear of the wood ; Mrs. Wex and 
his father still lived in rooms near the hospital, and 
visited bim daily. Nay, more! Mrs. Wex, strange- 
looking little party, unable to speak a word of French, 
had been paying visits recently, sometimes with Colville, 
sometimes with French detectives, to some of the 
vilest quarters of Paris. But even Colville was begin- 
ring to believe dolefully that Madame Frayle had 
clipped away. 

And before leaving Paris for Monte Carlo, for the 
last stage of the honeymoon, David and Mimi had 
hoth visited John Jarvis and spent much time with 
ium. Peggy Fossall had gone back to England to 
teep her eye—as she put it—on that cat Phebe 
Kenyon and Gideon Lang. 

“Tf you wait here, Mimi,” said David, “I'll slip 
along and look after the luggage.” 

Vor all the crowd, and bustle, and din, Mimi, as 
she waited, slipped into a daydream. The honeymoon 
was drawing to a close. Soon she would be returning 
to her new home to begin life scriously. Thoughts 
of her mother and her father made the corners of her 
acnsitive mouth droop. 

And then she became conscious of a young man who 
was standing near. He was looking at her curiously, 
almost as if he fancied that he knew her, or was trying 
to remember where he had eecn her before. She 
gave him a second look, but he was a stranger to her. 

Jt was Steve Darrack ! 

The fates, as if still sporting with Steve Darrack’s 
eoul, ordained that Betty Hume’s daughter and her 
tllegitimate son should come face to face on the 
platform. They looked at one another, but they 
bad never met before, so how should they know ? 

“What a beautiful girl, and how happy!” Steve 
thought. And bar inay he followed her—for her face 
reminded him of the face of a woman, a mother who 
Lad laid down her life for his. 

He was turning away when suddenly a scream rent the 
rir—a terrified cry from the woman at whom he had 
teen staring—from Mimi Inglis. 

Two men, the type of bully, or apache, which is 
rlways to be found at large railway tcrmini and in 
great shipping towns, had becn watching their chance 
and taken it, 

They scized the critical moment when, for an 
{nstant, Mimi was cut off from the rest of the great, 
busy crowd; one man, planting himsclf behind her, 
threw a heavy silk haneieselilet across her face, 
jerking back her head. Her arms went up, and the 
little valise she carried fell to the ground. The other 
man dashed forward, dragged the gold chain bag she 
carricd from her wrist, cutting the flesh and causing the 
blood to flow. At the same moment he scized the 


lis are a newly-married couple spending their honeymoon 
mi's mother, Betty—the woman who was driven from home— 
from the police on the night of the Bewlay Strect murder. 

he was nearly forced to marry Phoebe Kenyon. Phebe knew 
whom he was shielding, and swore in the witness-box that he was with her, Phebe, at the 


yom Home 
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| though why euch a thought should have entercd his 
heart then Heaven alone knew. He felt the muscles 
of his body quiver, tighten. 

He was uted to this sort of thing. He had seen 
this es played often enough in certain highways 
and byways off the Commercial Road, Whitechapel, 

at a Street, and down by the East India 
Docks. He had played the same sort of game himself, 
though thief he had never been, nor had he ever raised 
his hand against a woman. 

The muscles of his well-knit body straincd and 
quivered like whipcord ; then relaxing, they seemed to 
| hurl him forward. Almost with one bound he was 
| upon the man, marking him down uncrringly, though 
| the crowd had already closed around him. 

The hard, steady, abstemious life Steve Darrack had 
been foreed to live in Dartmoor Prison served him well 
now. He did not realise his own strength. He 
reached the side of the thief, put one great hand on 
the collar of his coat, swung him round like a tcetotum, 
and before the brute could warn his companion or 
fling away his booty, Steve Darrack took one step 
back and sent a swinging blow straight into his face. 
The crics and shricks of the bystanders did not quite 
drown the thud of that dreadful punch. 
| The man went down like a felled ox. But Steve's 
blood was up. Prison life may make a man healthy, 
\ 
| 


but while it kceps the beast in restraint, it also feeds 
him. For a moment Steve saw blood. He planted 
himself across the proseate body of the thief, drove 
back the crowd, looking for the other man. 

A gendarme was fighting his way towards him 
with much shouting and gesticulation. Officials 
were hurrying on to the scenc. A regular babel of 
tongucs arose. 

The gendarme looked at Stevo Darrack, but did not 
touch him. He commenced jabbering in a language 
Steve could not understand. Stooping down, Steve 
calmly picked up the valise and the gold chain bag, 
and held them tightly. 

“Now it’s no use getting excited, old cock,” he 
said with a touch of grim humour to the gendarme. 
‘If you had followed the other chap instead of coming 
up here when it was all over you might have landed 
the brace of them. Still, they haven't got the swag, 
so it’s all right.” 

No one seemed to quite know what had happened. 
Onlookers chattered in French, German, and English. 
Then Steve saw the beautiful girl, who had been 
attacked, approaching. 

She was leaning on the arm of a man obviously 
English, her husband, David Inglis. She looked very 
pale and a little frightcncd. But as soon as she saw 
Steve Darrack she held out her hand impulsively. 

“Oh, thank you! How can I ever thank you?” 

The beast yournite for battle was instantly quelled 
fa him. This girl's fresh, English voice thrilled him. 
He coloured, stammered incoherently, looked as 
though he were the thief, and then, very awkwardly, 
held out the gold bag and the valise. 

“It's all right, miss. Sorry I wasn’t quicker. 


valise sho had dropped, then, turning, he stipped | Hope you weren't hurt, miss.” 


with almost incredible speed and silence back into the 
busy crowd, which surged up and down in front of the 
train, crouching as he went. 

The other man released the handkerchief, and 
turned away in an sprone direction. 

Mimi's first cry for help had been muffled, indistinct ; 
It was tho second ery which rang clearly in Steve 
Darrack sears, But he had seen what was happening, 
yet it had all occurred with such incredible swiftness 
that he had been unable to do anything. 

It was like watching a little play at a cinematograph 
theatre. It had all happencd as quictly, as aelcely, 
rnd with the samfe sense of unreality. But that 
sveoet, clear, La oy for help from oe lips of the 
‘eautiful woman he had been watching galvanised 
Bteve Darrack to life and action. 

The man who had seized the gold chain bag and 
Yalise was ducking his way past him into the fringe 
of the crowd. 

r A grim and curious smile parted Steve Darrack’s 
‘ps. All of a sudden he thought of his mother— 


Sometimes the teanot is left behind and you have to make the tea in the kettle. 


| Hecould not take his eyes off her. It hardly seemed 
| as though he were looking at a stranger. He felt as 
| if he had known her all his life. As if she had suddenly 
| stepped out of the past, and was linking up some swect, 
| half-forgotten memory. And again he thought of 
his mother. It was just so she might have looked and 
spoken years ago, when he had becn a small, innocent 
child. 

David Inglis laid his band on Darrack’s shoulder 
and looked him in the face. - 

“T am awfully obliged to you—-but I say,” he 
aid with a short laugh, “if you stand much longer on 
that beggar’s face he will walk about backwards for 
the rest of his life.” : . 

Unconsciously Darrack had been standing with one 
foot on the prostrate man. 7 

“Yon must give me your name and address, 

! David continued. ‘But, first of all, we had better 
explain to the gendarme. They are a bit fussy in this 


(Continued on next page.) 


LUMBAGO AND RHEUMATISM. 


Mr. C. W. Crow, of 61 St. Paul’s Road, Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham, says : 

“‘T have been suffering badly from rheumatism 
and lumbago for months. was bent nearly 
double with backache, and sometimes I couldn't 
get about without a stick. 

“Twas in such pain that the doctor ordered 
salt bags for my back, and they relieved me for a 
time. Whenever I caught a chill, though—as I 
often did at my work—I would be worse than 
ever. 

“Thad great difficulty in relieving the bladder. 
Sometimes I went hours without relief. Every 
night without exception this weakness disturbed 
me. 

“T was continually trying different things, but 
all in vain. I had a piece of flannel stitched 
inside my belt, but it was no good. I had quick 
relief, however, from Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills, and before long the torturing backaclic, the 
rheumatic pains, and the other disorders were 
things of the past. I feel as well now as ever I 
did in my life.” 

Over seven years after his cure, Mr. Crow added: 

“For years now I have had no sign of the old 
complaint returning, except once after a severe 
influenza cold, when a timely dose of my old 
medicine, Doan's backache kidney pills, put mo 
right in no time. They are a grand medicine, 
and no mistake; the more I think of the good 
they have done me, the higher my opinion of the 
medicine becomes.” 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are good for 
backache, pains or dull ache in the loins or sides, 
bladder disorders and gravel, dropsy, rheumatic 
paius, lumbago, and uric acid poisoning. 

Price 2;9 a box, 6 boxes for 13/9; of all dealers, 
or from Foster McClellan Co.,8 Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache and kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan’s 
backache kidney pills, the same as Mr. Crow had. 
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part of the world. They will probably want to march 
us all off, and talk about it for a. week.” 

The gendarme had already got his notebook open, 
and was waiting, pencil in hand. 

And then Steve Darrack remembered, and he grew 
as white as death Name and address! He, & 
criminal escaping from justice ! 

“* Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

He had caught a thief—and now, potters at the last 
moment he was to be caught himself. 


eoetoetoetontectecoe m een aaa n aed 
CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 4 

A Game at Monte Carlo. z 

ETT TT TENT TreeerrreNnrt rrr nny 


Steve Darrack drew David Inglis aside. 

“Look here, can I k to you quietly for a 
moment. I—TI can’t explain in this crowd.” 

David looked surprised. ‘‘ Well, there isn’t much 
to explain, though we may have a little trouble with 
the police.” 

“That's just it,” Steve whispered. ‘‘ For Heaven's 
sake, get me out of this crowd.” 

The gendarme was tugging Bb Dovidis sleores os 
crowd was pressing around them again. avis 
mustered his es French and his most polite phrases. 
At the same time he took a little bundle of notes from 
his pocket, nice new French notes. The gendarme 
stopped gesticulating and watched him. By this time 
two or three agents of police had arrived on the scenc ; 
Steve Darrack’s victim was lifted up and carried 
away. 

““Hore’s my name and address,” David said to the 
gendarme. ‘‘I will be responsible for this gentleman,” 
pointing to Steve. ‘‘ You acted with most admirable 
tact and discretion,’ and as he gave the gendarme 
ae card he slipped a twenty-franc picco into his 

nd. 

There was very little trouble after that ; the crowd 
dispersed and Mimi, David, and Stcve Darrack found 
themselves alone. 

“You had better come and have a drink,” David 
said, laying his hand on Steve's shoulder. ‘‘ I haven’t 
thanked you yet.” : 

He looked Steve Darrack up and down. He couldn’t 
be qnitc sure what ition he held in life. He was 
English all right. e quiet, crushing blow with 
which he had felled his man told him that. 

They entered the hotel adjoining the railway station 
and found seats in a quiet corner of the lounge. To 
David's surprise, Steve Darrack ordered a cup of 
coffee. Each man lit s cigarette ; David again fumbled 
with his roll of notes—yct somehow Darrack didn’t 
seem the kind of man to reward with money. 

“Now, then, what can I do for you?” he asked 


Meser * You said you wanted to speak to me 
lone.” 
Steve Darrack his hand across his faco; 


then he aely a sidelong glance at Mimi. She seemed to 
realiso that her presence embarrassed him, and, rising, 
she moved away and found an illustrated paper. 

Steve Darrack cleared his voice. “ Awful fuss 
about nothing,” he jerked out awkwardly. ‘“ You 
don’t know me; I don’t know you; just a bit of Inck 
I saved your wife’s valise and purse. Very to 
have been of service. Don’t want any thanks—I'll 


finish my cup of coffee and then I'll clear out—you’re 


sure the police won't start worrying me again ? ” 
** Quite sure,” David replied. ‘‘ But do you mind 
telling me why you seem 80 afraid of tho French police ? 


I mean you've helped me, so if I can be of any 


service—— 


Steve's face flushed. ‘I don’t speak their language. 


I’m an absolute stranger here—came out on the 
If the police were to 
start fooling about with me I shouldn’t stand an 


chance of picking up a job. 


earthly, that’s all.” 


He gulped down his cup of coffce, lit another 
cigarette, and then, rising, held out a great brown 


paw. 
David Inglis took it. He felt strangely interested 
in the fellow, and he wondered why. Mimi was 


watching them from a distance. 

“TI wish you would accept some trifling present,” 
David stammered. 

Steve turned on bis heel with a curt laugh. 
* Thanks, I didn’t do it for money.” . 

As he passed Mimi, hat in hand, he stopped and gave 
her 1 steady, searching glance. She met his gaze 
fearlessly ;_ something more than interest shone in 
her eyes. It might have been only pity, it might have 
been sympathy. With an impulsive movement she 
gave him her hand: 

“T'd like to know your name, please; I shall never 
forget your pluck. It was just splendid of you. My 
name is Mimi Inglis.” 

Steve Darrack caught his breath; a lump rose to 
his throat. His eyes grew suddenly warm and moist. 
He wondered what was happening to him. 

Mimi—Inglis ! 

He had heard both names before. Someone had 
pag them, somewhere in the black past. Yct then 
eg had not been connected. ‘‘ Mimi’’—surely he 

heard the name fall from his mother’s lips one 
night when she prayed by his bedside. And Inglis— 


that name she had sometimes breathed, with a prayer 
and a blessing. 

“ Please tell me your name, for we shall meet again 
I am sure,” Mimi repeated. 


“Steve” He checked himeelf in time. What 


was his name now? Steve Darrack, the convict, 
the criminal, was .dead, thank God, and his remains 
had been hidden beneath the ground. Yet he wasn't 
safe; he would nover be quite safe until he had quite 
blotted out the past and really commenced the 
future. ; 

“T haven’t any namo,” he said, flinging up his head. 
“Tm just starting out in the world to earn one. This 
little accident and meeting with you is going to help 
me. Good-bye, and luck!” ; 

He strode very quickly across the room, out of the 
hotel. Mimi ran to her husband's side and slipped her 
hand into his. 

““Can’t you stop him, David? I feel—oh, I don’t 
know, but I feel queer about him somehow. He's 


like a man who is escaping from—something.” 


David nodded. ‘ He’s certainly an nig fellow, 
and there is something queer about him. ‘The kindest 


thing to do is to leave him alone, as he is evidently a 
bit scared of people. 
or we shall miss our train to Monte Carlo.” 


And come along, little woman, 


A few hours later, just as the stars were peeping out, 


like golden dust in the purple sky, looking down at 
their reflection in the pars Mediterranean, David 
and Mimi sat at their 

Metropole, in the smallest and prettiest city in the 
world, and gazed at the enchanted scene spread 
before them. 


edroom window of the Hotel 


“T never dreamed it was like this—it doesn’t look 


like a little gambling den, it looks more like Paradise.” 


Between the trees of the gardens the beautiful 
white walls and roofs of the Casino gleamed in the 
starlight. Here a statue was ailhouctted against the 
blue of the waters below ; thcre the fi of a soldier, 
sentrylike in his gorgeous uniform of many colours; 
away to the right the waters of a fountain making 
music, and the square filled with flowers. The air was 
heavy with their perfume. Now and then the silence 
was disturbed by the sound of horses’ hoofs and the 
musical tinkle of their bells) From the mountains, 
rising behind and incloeing the city, a faint perfume- 


gaden breeze blew down—the perfume of roses and 


vine. 

“ David, it’s worth all the strife, all the struggle, 
all the doubts and fears, isn’t it?” Mimi whi 

He answered her with the pressure of a hand. 

“] think when I go back home now I shall under- 
stand life-better. The first thing I want to do is to 
find my mother. You'll help me?” 

He ed his head. ‘“ Yes.” 

As yet no news of the terrible affair at Bristol had 
reached their ears. David did not know that a 
convict had escaped from Dartmoor prison; that he 
had been traced with a woman, now known to be his 
mother, to an hotel in Bristol, where they had both, so 
it was said, mct their doom. For he had been too 
happy and too to look at a newspaper. He 
wanted to forget London, its life and his own work. 


Yet after parting with Steve Darrack at Marseilles 
railway station, he bought some French newspapers 
and a belated copy of the Express. He had glanced 


through Le Matin and Lx Journat, struggling to 
improve his French, but the Exrzess still remained 
unopened on the writing-table in his room. 

‘We shall be up early to-morrow, so we had better 
get a good night's rest,” David said, as the clock 
struck eleven. -“I think I'll just have a cigar and o 
read in the smoking-room. Shan’t be long.” 

But when he reached the lounge he took a seat there. 
The casino had just closed its doors, and men and 
women were returning to the hotel. He watched them 
curiously. They amused him, both as a man and as a 
journalist. Such wonderful women! It wasn’t only 
their frocks that were wonderful, but the women them- 
selves. One never saw the like of them in any other 
part of the world. The men, too, they seemed 
of Monte Carlo; —— flesh and blood; no 
connection with ag ndon, or excitable, dusty 
Paris, or noisy New York. 

David lit a cigar, sipped his cognac, and watched. 
A woman, blazing with diamonds, passed him. Follow- 
ing her, a man, who seemed to contradict the impres- 
sions he had just received; smart, clean, yet very 
London, reeking of Oxford Street and Piccadilly. 

David half rose to his feet with a muttered exclama- 
tion: “ Crushington ! ” 

Then he thought of John Jarvis! 

And at that moment Crushington saw and recognised 
David; he half stopped, looked him up and down 
with a supercilious, patronising smile, but David 
gave him a cold, steady stare. 

And so they faced one another for a moment, the 
mighty linen draper, who played a game of draughts 
with women’s souls, hired men to battle for him in the 
prize ring, bought flesh and blood in the cheapest 
market, turning it into gold—and David Inglis, the 
humble journalist, who had had to fight for the clothes 
he wore, for the food he ate, and for the love of the 
woman he had at last won. 

_ Crushington passed on, following the animated 
jeweller’s shop who was evidently his latest discovery, 


an excrescence. But 


Crushington yet—no proof of criminality. iting 
himeelf in his ehair, David opened the Parnes m hee : 
cally, and read almost unconsciously. A yoli 


. | 
a dull, new play, a fashionabl aye 
pe pid was about alt me rr eee 


to receive an 


WEEK ENDINO 
JONE 22. 191], 


David chewed the end of a cigar fiercely. Jarvis hia. 
told him his suspicions. He Semntted Crashing 
sige ge in Monte Carlo, above all in the hotel w'. ;., 


had brought his little wife; he was a plague s 
there was no proof ag..: 


Then the heading of a paragraph tucked away 
the corner of the paper attracted David. te 
Bristol Tragedy.” He read the first few lines withwut 
quite ering their meaning. 

‘““ Were the remains discovered in the ruins of t!e 
hotel really those of the convict, Steve Darrack. ard 
his mother, Mrs. Clinton, of numerous aliases /” 

And then he read this— 

“We understand that Scotland Yard has proof that 
the woman and the convict who perished in the flame, — 


both of many aliases—were the woman and tien 
wanted for the notorious murder in Belay 
Street.” . 


Crunching up the paper in his hand, David rev'ed 


to his feet ; out of the hotel into the gardens. He ss 
beneath once of the electric lamps and there alone, {ree 
from disturbance, he read the whole paragraph. At 
first it was difficult to understand. Gradually ke 
realised what must have happened. 
had gone straight from her daughter's wedding down 
to Dartmoor, to try 
she had succeeded in effecting bis escape; they had 
got as far as Bristol, and there fate had uvcriakea 
them in a terrible and ghastly form. 


Betty Hume 


and save her son. Evid-ntiy 


Now both dead ! 
David buried his face in his hands! 
Betty Hume, Mimi's mother, dead! How cor!d he 


tell her, how could he break the news ?: 


He walked up and down the gardens a lony. lone 
time. Then at last he took the lift to their rovins ca 
the third floor and knocked quietly at Mimi's deur. 

s * * s * 

When David Inglis knocked at the door of Mimi's 
room he received something of a shock, for he tailed 
reply. He entered the room: it 
was dark, and he switched on the electric hit— 
but quickly turned it out again. 

His wife was there safe and sound, and fast a-lvep. 


She was lying on her side, her hands clasped tu_cther 


under her face, a:smile upon her lips. 

David bent over her in the semi-darkness. I'ity 
mingling with the love in his heart. A lifetin« 
turmoil, a handful of days of happiness, and now I’. 
ya pursuing her again, dealing another and cruslung 
blow. 

David crept quietly into his own dressing-room: with- 
out disturbing her. Sitting down he again read the 
paragraph. One thing seemed certain—Betty Mumo 
and an esca convict were dead. Who was this 
Steve Darrack ? And David wondered if John iuiue 
knew—and, when he knew, what he would say and 
what he would do. 

It was a long time before Inglis could make up his 
mind as to the best course to pursue. Evcatually he 
decided not to tell Miimi. He was not actuated 
by any selfish motives, rather the reverse. ‘There 
was much for her to learn and understand when they 
returned home and settled down in England. 

A shadow crossed his face, and there was a tightening 
round his heart as he thought for a moment «i tliat 
evil genius, Phoebe Kenyon, who had dogged his 
footsteps. Than a woman scorned there is mo nite 

erous thing. And he knew that Phabe d 
seized the first opportunity to hurt or to mite 
his wife. And then there was the tragic fixwe of 
the grim old lawyer, Gideon Lang, mourning hits » "8 


leat 

David Inglis sat up late into the night, looking into 
the future. His honeymoon was nearly over. Iles 
tasted the sweets of oes indeed, the greatest Jus of 
life; and ho realised with a shock that the brie! eel 
of perfect happiness was nearly over. Soon he v: 
have to return and face tho stern realities «: lie 


again. baad sancit 

‘And he had something tangible for which to '-"t 
now. No mere will-of-the-wisp, no youthful div 
of love. But the real thing. A woman, his r'~ 
A home, and one day, perhaps, mystcry of myst 
the crown of life—a child ! 

Mimi remained in ignorance of the tragety ' hi h 
had set half England chattering for a week, and v hea 
was 80 intimately connected with her life. She ei 
David climbed up the vine-clad hills and over ot 
mountains. They motored along the won’ \" 
Corniche road. A weck passed before they ©1" 
entered the doors of the great white buillins—‘-° 
Casino—which stands high on the mass of rock jutins 
out into the sea. hose silent, swinging we 
over which should be written, that fools © it 
read 


“ Abandon hope all ye who enter hero!” ane 
David was not a ian, and he entered light-hea Ree 
with his wife. They wandered about the entrance hi ped 
a little while, looking at the extraordinary crowd “ 
(Continued on page 940.) 


What is the funniest picnic incident yow have seen? (Turn to page 940.) 
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The CORNER 
and BORDER 


or 


form such an amazingly beau- 
tiful finish to this durable 
floor covering that no home is 
perfect without it. 


Here you have a floor mate- 
rial richly effective yet it 
keeps good for many years 
and gathers no dirt or dust. 


Think how beneficial this is 
to the home where there are 
children whose health must 
be carefully considered, and 


housewife who wishes to study 
economy as well as beauty. 
No other floor covering is just 
the same‘as Li-nola—the cor- 
ner and border which provide 
such a crowning touch are @ 
patented feature. 


Let us show Li-nola to you 
either by means of our book 
of designs or here if you will 
call. Neither way finds you 
importuned to buy. We wish 
to show Li-nola to you so 
that you can say and see that 
it stands alone among beauti- 
ful floor coverings. 


Sample Pieces, exhibiting quality 
and appearance, together with book 
of designs, sent by post, We sell 
on Easy Terms (no security 
required), or allow a discount of 
2s. in the £ for cash down, We 
pay carriage. 


Yda, Yds, 


TQuality P Quality 
3 byS ineluding £1 0 3 &1 2 6 
3 byS} border 138 168 
8 by4 » 170 #1100 
ibys, 1116 1150 
4bys og 11460 200 


Any other size at proportionate 


CATESBYS “ 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
LONDON, W. 
Sample tin of Lino Polish post free. 
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London, W.C. "Bstablished 25 years. 


A BOWL OF CRISP 
WHOLESOME 
BISCUITS 


baked as only SPRATT’S can bake 
biscuits, is far more beneficial to the 
health of your dog than all the tit-bits 
or sweetened and soft foods so fre- 
uently given. Y Some owners of 
logs, whilst desiring to appreciate the 
good qualities of their faithful canine 
companions, do not realise the detri- 
mental effects which the continuous 
feeding of sweetened and soft foods 
has on a dog’s system. 4 For nearly 
fifty years we have studied the ques- 
tion of dog feeding, with the result 
that to-day our biscuits are dieteti- 
cally perfect. 


May we send free samples of foods suitable 
for your dog? 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd. 24-25 Fenchurch 
Street, London, EC. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS. 
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THE GRAVES 


‘LUDGATE’ SUIT 


fs absolutely the last word in popular-priced Tailoring perfectica. 


This 


Gentiemanly good weering Suit is distinguished by ell the points which 


denote successful and satisfactory tailoring. 


It is cleverly cut, carcfully 


tailored, and trimmed end finished in perfect taste for the present scason, 


THE MATERIALS ve are making up 
this season include 


moet fashionable designs in Tweeds, Chov- 
Bard-wearing Yorkehire Suitinga, 
ersted Gerges, and Plain Slack and Blue 
and otber fabrics of warranted reli- 


ability and emart and gentlemaoly appearance. 


RANT Our Simplified 
A E Gelf - measure 
Form is included with the Patterns, and we accept 
full responsibility for making your Suit in every 
way to your entire satisfaction. Ifyou are in any 
way disappointed we shall instantly refund your 
mosey ia full without any deduction whatever. 


Say if Light or 
Dark Patterns 
are preferred. 


“GRAVES 


SHEFFIELD. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN who appreci- 

ates Stylish, 
Correct Tailoring at Economical Prices 
should send for our New Selection of Guiting 
Patterns at 35/- ard 2/., DELIVERED foe 
small payment with order and the balance by 
Easy Monthly instalments if you are satisied, 


EE STCARD Simply send 

your name 
and address and ask for Patterns. We will for- 
ward a Fuii Range of Cloth Samples cut from the 
cloth lengths now being made up, including all the 
most favoured colourings and shades in the most 
Btylish and gentlemanly designs of the season, 


2/- in the & 
Discount Cash 
with Crécr, 
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filled It, listening to tho wonderful mixture of languages 
whi.b suggested a modern Tower of Babel. 

Then they passed through another set of ailont, 
swinging doors, entered the first room, and here a 
sudden hush met them.~ But a sound something 
like sea waves breaking against a rockbound coast 
assailed their ears. It was the fascinating and almost 
terrible clink and rattle of silver and gold, and the 
subtle rustle of banknotes. It rose and fell ceaselessly 
without pause, which the hum and buzs of con- 
versation never drowned. 

David was explaining the game to Mimi when 
suddenly his jaws protruded, his body stiffoned. 
There, sitting at one of the tables, was Mark Crushing- 
ton! Crushington distracting his tho: eg at the 
gaming table from Paris an Madame Frayle; and 
the pile of notes and gold beside him was big. 

David, watching Crushington, thought of John 
Jarvis in a Paris hospital—John Jarvis mending now. 
Every day Mra. Wex had written to David report 

ogress, Farmer Jarvis walked with a straigh 
back now. His son was getting well. 

The crowd round the table which Mimi and David 
watched had increased, for the rumour had got about 
that an Englishman was playing high and winning. 
The famous Mark Crushington of Oxford Street. 

David was conscious of someone pushing and 
elbowing him, A great brown paw shot out, holding 
in unsteady fingers a five-franc piece. 

Then David turned, saw, and recognised the man. 
Their unknown friend who had come to Mimi’s rescue 
at Marseilles. 

“You here?” David whispered. 

se Making a fool of myself,” said Steve Darrack 
huskily. ‘I’ve to wait a fortnight before I can see 
the man who was giving mea job. I couldn’t stand 
Marseilles, the loneliness, the grey streets, nothing 
but cafés. I got into a cheap train and came here. 
Heaven knows why! And that’s—that’s my last 
five-franc piece in the world.” 

He put it on a number. 

“You're a fool!” whispered David, but the money 
was staked. 

The ball was spinning in the roulette wheel A 
click, the croupier called out something. Steve 
Darrack had lost. A rake clawed in his 


fece. 
a If I had known. If I had only known!" he 
muttered dazedly. ‘‘I promised her—I’m a rotter!” 
He had been false to vows to a dead woman, his 
mother. 

David did not hear what he said. But he saw 
despair and remorse on the man’s face, He caught 
Narrack’s arm. ‘Pull yourself together! Listen, 
you did me a good turn the other day at Marseilles. 
Now it’s my turn. How much have you lost?” 

Darrack gave a bitter laugh. ‘‘I have been here 
two days. I have lost eve . How much 
doesn’t matter—does it? The end to come sooner 
or later. As well this way as any other!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said David. ‘‘ You have 
got the chance of a job in Marseilles in about a week’s 
time now. I’ll send you back. You will be all right 
once you get to work. You are not the only man 
who has made an ass of himself here.” 

Mimi, on the other side of David, had seen and 
heard. She was proud of David. It was so like him, 
his offer of help made brusquely and unostentatiously. 

She had recognised Darrack as the man who had 
come to her rescue at Marseilles, She held out her 
hand to him. He took it dazedly. 

‘Mimi, I’m going to send you to the hotel in a cab,’@ 
said David. ‘ We two are going to have a talk.” He 
had made up his mind. ‘This man, whoever he was, 
whatever he was, had to be saved. 

Mimi on one side of him, and Darrack on the other, he 
made his way through the rooms {nto the entrance hall. 

Putting Mimi into a carriage, he told the driver to 
take her to the Metropole. Then he sought for a 
tad spot in the hall, keeping gtip on Steve 

arrack’s arm. But the place was crowded. 


ve-franc- 


They found themselves opposite the screen on which’ 


all tho news from the great cities of the world appears 
from hour to hour. 

David hesitated and looked at the board. Not to 
read, but just wondering where he should take this man 
and what he could do for him. 

“What's that!” Darrack had lurched forward 
and was pointing at a telegram headed ‘“‘ London.” He 
pushed a heavily-built man out of his way. Mark 
Crushington again ! 

David looked at the board. 

It was a telegram announcing that the remains of the 
woman who had perished in the Bristol fire had been 
exhumed by order of the police, and {identified by a 
foreign saflor named Jose Bartoli as those of his wife, 
‘They were not those of Mrs. Clinton and other aliases, 
the woman of the Bewlay Street murder. ‘The police 
believed that this woman had not perished in the firo, 
but was still at largo. 

Steve Darrack recled. 

“Good Heavens!” he choked. ‘‘My mother, 
she is not dead. And I—let me go! If you don’t— 
T’ll—smash you!” 

People stopped and turned to stare. 

David thrust his hand over Steve Darrack’s mouth, 


. A 
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and then dragged him from tho rooms out into the | supper at the Café de Paris—and I'l! tu! 


sunshine, down a flight of steps, down into the garden ; 
neither stopping nor speaking until they were quite 
alone beneath a clump of trees and flower shrubs. 

Then, rejeasing Steve Darrack, he faced him. He 
knew now whom he had found and promised to save ! 

He knew now what the relationship between Betty 
Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton, and the convict she had 
helped to escape. 

Tho one word “ mother” had revealed {t. More 
than that. 1 flashed him that this young man 
was the human key to the mystery why Betty Hume 
had fled from home many years ago, though he 
already imagined something like the real reason long 
before thi 

And this young man was Mimi's brother ! 

Betty Hume's son faced him—Mim!’s half-brother ! 

An illegitimate child! A gaol-bird) An escaped 
convict ! 

David Inglis might have possessed every virtue 

ible to human nature and yet at this critical moment 

ve got rid of Steve Darrack with a handful of silver 

or gold, and without disclosing his identity turned his 

back on him aud let him go to his home. Back to 

the gambling rooms, or to Marseilles, Paris, London— 

back to the oid life. And neither man, woman nor 
priest would have blamed him. 

“What's up? Who the dickens are you?” The 
old Steve Darrack spoke then, the man who had 
known life in the brutal London slums. 

David luoied straight into Darrack's eyes. And 
the man who had escaped from Dartmoor and death 
and yet officially was dead and buried, hung his head 
for a moment ed and seemingly afraid. 

“Look at me,” David said sharply. ‘‘ You're 
Steve Darrack, I know. You were sent to Dartmoor 
Prison; you escaped. You are sup to have 
becn destroyed with your mother in the Bristol fire.” 

Then Steve Darrack looked up and returned David's 
steady gaze. He squared his shoulders; his teeth 


He i“ desperate defiance at David Inglis. 


“ 


¢ are you todo? D’ye think I care?” 
Then David dei gut ly. 
“You know who I am. I gave aa 


Darrack’s head dropped forward; his hands went 
to his face. He had not been mistaken then. He 
had heard that name his mother’s lips. ‘‘ David 
Inglis and”—and what was the woman’s name— 
“ {rol ? ” 

David had something else to say and was struggling 
to say it. But tho time had not come. 

His arm went out and his hand rested on Darrack’s 
shoulder. : 

“TI know,” he sald, “ all I want to know about you. 
Let’s pull down the curtain upon the past and don’t 
be tempted to as much as peep through {t. To-morrow 
I'll meet you in Marseilles and see you started. And— 
well, that’s all.” 

Words were difficult, but then words were not 
wanted. Talking and preaching was priests’ work. 

David released Darrack, and taking his arm led 
hina towards the path up to the terrace, past the 
white building where the croupiers still shouted. 

“Come along,” he said, in his abrupt, simple way. 
“ You want food!” 

Steve Darrack made né reply. He felt suddenly 
weak. This human sympathy had brought a lum 
to his throat. His eyes were dim. They walk 
through the gardens behind the Casino up to a little 
‘acin bay. 
ere,” said David, “ vou know the risk 
ou’re taking ? You read the telegram on the board. 
The police think your mother still lives.” 

Darrack loosened the collar about his throat. 

‘“*Thank Heaven, yes,” he choked, ‘“ but—I—for 
her sake—I must go my way—never mind—for her 
sake! If I'm took——” 

He bent his head ; tears glisténed in his eyes. 

* ° ° ° * * 


It was late when David returned and found Mimi 
waiting for htm in their room at the hotel Metropole, 

“ Well?” she asked quickly. 

“ He’a all right for the moment. I’m seeing him 
to-morrow, mesting him in Marseilles, where there's a 
job waiting for him.” 

He hesitated and looked at tho clock, then at his 
wife. He was tempted to put off the telling. 

“Tl change my clothes and we'll go out, have 


a pcre _ 
‘or answer Mimi gently put him into an ary}; 
from his pocket took a cigarette-caso, and ack 
cigarette between his lips lit it for him. 488 

He Kissed her; then b 

° er ; e told her. And when ‘yo | 

finished he waited breathlessly for her jud eee 
He had not dreamed when he made up his mitid tot] 
her how much rested on her answer. _ 

She was a woman, she might forgive Steve [ort 
even if she hated him. But being a woman es vor, 
are to-day could she forgive her own sex, her »;,;:! 

“Tm glad you told me, David.” 

Bending down she kissed his forehead. 


Nitya 
’ 


“‘ We're husband and wife, David, now! 1 ati:-3 
knew—when understanding came to me—why — hy 
my mother left home. But I want to be alone just 


for a little while, dear!” 

He quitted the room silently. When ho returned he 
found Mimi sitting at the window looking iis the 
blue of the sea and sky. Her face was quite trong. 
figured, only more serious than when ke hui : rst 
returned home, She held out her hands to him. 

“Oh, David, hele him—help him—for my incther’s 
sake—for mine! ow can I tell you what is in my 
heart? Poor mother—mother—mother!” : 

David could not speak. He was unmanned. lio 
could only take her in his arms; hold her very elise, 

s * * 


Next day David journeyed to Marscilles, ‘lis 
He had had a long talk with Steve Darrack on tie 
previous day before returning to Mimi. He had he! ed 
more than one lame dog over a stile, always quis, 
rather trying to distract attention from the fact t» 
to advertise it. He found Steve in his homely lodvir._s 
and together they went to the shipping offices wl. :c 
Steve hoped to obtain a steward’s berth, throuch th: 
influence of a letter Death had given him for the ower 
of a small line of steamers plying between the so:'h 
of France, Egypt and the East. 

The owner, a Mr. Spurr, had only just returacd to 
Marseilles; after reading the sealed letter delivered 
him, he saw his visitors at once. For a henent 
he looked curiously at Steve Darrack, but he culy 
asked a few formal questions. Death, in his lciter, 
had asked a favour of a man who owed him nuh, for 
somcone other than lf. 

“If you can get a kit together in time,” said the 
shipowner, “I can berth you as second steward on 
board the Port Said, passengers and cargo. But yuu 
must be She will be warped out of duck 
by ten o’clock this evening.” 

David sent a telegram to Mim{, and went with Stc.e 
to buy his kit. He meant standing by him till the 
last moment. For the first time since his marrii.s 
he would be separated from his wile, But Mini 
would understand. He gave the name of the lute! !-s 
would stay at in his telegram. 

The Port Said was late out of dock. It was near 
ten than nine when David Inglis wished the escaped 
convict good-bye on deck. Steve thanked him and 
broke down. 

“Tf mother lives,” he whispered at last, “ and I 
believe she does—after what we read yestcrlay— 
maybe you'll see her!” 

“Who knows ? ” said David. ; 

“Tell her—if I didn’t try to find her—{t wast 
because my thoughts weren’t with her, but be: 
I’ve caused her misery and sorrow enough, Gud hiv, 
and I don’t want to cause her more, {cil sr 
Mr. Inglis—I’ll try to live my life as she \: ould have 
me live it—and maybe—may be—we shal] meci again 

et!” ; 
: They were ordering those not sailing by the ebip 
ashore. A silent clasping of hands. 

David Inglis watched the vessel w: 
flashing dock-lights; waved. A han 
Then he turned away with a sigh. 4 

Outside the dock-gates it was slummy and squalid, 
for there is a strong family resemblance between 
most dock-neighbourhoods, whatever the patt a 
the world. a 

As Dayid made his way through the little erov 
outside—porters, out-of-works, toute, and ee 
for ships = ever coming and gc g—a full-Lodi 
woman, veiled, stepped up to % 

“T can recommend “4 a nice hotel, monsieur, 
she sald in French. ‘Very nice and quict— 

Then she seemed to see David's face clearly {cr os 
first time, He was thinking of Steve Darrack, 90 r 

re-occupied, and with a mechanical movemert hae 
frashed away the hand that would have thrust & 
card into his, look 

It was her sudden break that caused him to har 
ather. He felt somehow that she had recognised 4 
and was startled. She mumbled something, re 

ulckly, and shuffled away. He stared after De, 
ad he been on tho alert, nog pre-occupicd we ‘ie 
thoughts, and speculations as to the se Ss 
man whom he bad just bidden farewell, he might 
recognised her sooner. His eyes narrow’ id 

The walk, the figure, her very voico, though spore’ 
French, when he came to recall it— 

Madame Frayle! 

(Another instalment next wees) 


d out in the 
waved back. 


I will give ten Coronution Spoons for the best incidents. Mark posicards “ Picnic.’ (See page 944.) 
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Surrey’s Idol, Sheds a Little Light on His Young Days. 

rrer steadily plodding along the narrow path 
of virtue for the twenty-five dead or so since I 
J-{t school, I think it is scarcely playing the game 
to ask me £o expose my, dreadful past to those who 
never suspected me 0} having had one. 

As a matter of fact, up till now it had never 
occurred to mo that there was anything very 
dreadful about my young days; but now that I 
come to think things over, I begin to fear that I 
must have had my full share of original sin—and 
perhaps a little bit over ! 5 ¥ 

One of the first forms of sport in which I took 
any interest was fishing. This was chiefly, I think, 
because I had been strictly forbidden to go near 
the river, Running water poe always has an 
irresistible fascination for small boys, and, of 
course, after I had been told not to go near it, the 
river became additionally attractive. 

1 THREW STONES AT THE ANGLERS. 

At first I did not do much fishing myself. I found 
it rather dull. But I soon discovered that there 
was no end of excitement to be got out of the gentle 

rt. 

° I and a few other youngsters equally wicked 
would go down to the river and search diligently 
for some earnest disciple of Izaak Walton ; having 
found him, we would get on the other bank of the 
river and encourage the fish to go to his side by 
throwing stones into the water. Then, when the 
unfortunate fisherman raised his voice in protest, 
and threatened us with the most awful thrashings 
we'd ever had, we yelled back derisive challenges to 
‘come and catch us first.” 

Some of the regular fishermen along the banks 
took quite a dislike to us. 

This sort of thing went on more or less success- 
fully—less successfully, that is, when the fishermen 
took to throwing stones with a too accurate aim 
at us—unti] one day I heard that, in the opinion 
of certain of my relatives, the very worst form of 
iniquity was to go fishing on Sundays. Need I say 
that I immediately became an enthusiastic angler— 
on Sundays ! 

ONLY CAUGHT A BAD COLD. 

I became quite an authority on worms and bent 
pins, but Ican’t remember ever having caught any- 
thing of importance except a bad cold, and the 
catching of that was very nearly a tragedy. 

One pleasant Sunday morning I was fishing 
diligently in my favourite haunt—a little shady 
lackwater where I was well protected by a screen 
vi shrubs from possible discovery. One of my 
‘ompanions in wickedness suddenly called on me 
to come and look at something or other—I never 
found out what it was— thought I would 
iike a short cut to where he stood by jumping 
across the narrow neck of the backwater just by 
the main stream. 

You've guessed what happened, of course ! 

The next minute I was struggling in fairly deep 
water, It was touch and go with me then, for I 
was being slowly drawn out towards the stronger 
current of the river, but I grabbed a branch that 
lung low over the water, and after a little 
manceuvring I ma: to get safely ashore. 

I was rather in a fix now, because I couldn’t go 
home with dripping clothes that would tell every- 
ody where I had been. Luckily it was a warm 
day, and after I had squeezed my clothes out and 
run up and down the bank for some time, I managed 
to get reasonably dry. I was still rather damp, 
bowever, when I arrived home. ‘ 

: MY TIE DID IT. 

When I appeared somebody looked at me in 
surprise, 

“What's the matter with your tie, Tom?” I 
was asked, 

It was a new red tie, and I felt it rather anxiously. 
It scemed damp, but otherwise all right. 

Where have you been ?”’ was the next question, 
asked somewhat sternly. 

‘ murmured something harmless about “ a walk.” 

Then how is it that the colour has all come out 
of your tie and stained your shirt red ?” 
,.._ ‘And your clothes are all wet!” somebody else 
C:scov ered, 
tu [gave it up. There was no use t ing to conceal 
"© truth when I carried the evidences of guilt 
vuitton all over me, as it were, in red dye. 
Another adventure was connected with tho 


“Why is a wedding-cake like a steak and kidney pie?’’ Ladies only this time. 
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firework celebrations on the 5th of November; 
but I think Ideserve some credit for this particular 
piece of wickedness, 

Near my home there was a large boarding-school 
for girls. I used to see them walking out two-by- 
two every day, and it seemed to me a most depress- 
ing sight. The poor things never seemed to get 
any real fun out of life, and as the ‘th drew near 
I thought I would do what I could to remedy the 
omission, 

(I may not have thought any of these things at 
the time, but now that I come to think of it, my 
intentions may have been good. Anyway, I want 
to put as good a face on the episode as possible.) 

One end of the school-house was close to the 
street, and I had noticed that the big school-room 
window was nearly always left open during school 
hours, 

- i THEN THE BAND PLAYED. 

obably you’ve guessed again what happened ! 

You're right. I cantained a small sensi of 
desperadoes well supplied with those jumping 
crackers, We crept cautiously down the street, 
lit the fuses in the shelter of the wall, threw the 
crackers through the open window, and bolted. 

Behind us_ reigned ndemonium. Such a 
shrieking and a squealing Thad never heard before, 
and shall never hear again. I’m sure, however, 
that every one of those girls was grateful in her 
heart for the excitement we had provided, and 
would doubtless have shown their appreciation in 
some way or other, but on the whole we thought 
it better not to pose too publicly as their bene- 
factors. I expect they dated everything for 
months afterwards from “the day the fireworks 
went off, you remember!” 

ALWAYS KEEN ON CRICKET. 

Apart from these small wickednesscs, however, I 
was always muck more keen on cricket than on 
my lessons. I can scarcely think of a time when 
I was without a bat or a ball in my hand, and I 
was easily top of the batting and bowling averages 
at school. When I was fifteen I left schco! and 
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COMPETITORS, PLEASE NOTE. 


Owing to the Coronation Holidays 

the closing date for this week's 

competitions is WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE 21st, or one day earlier than 
usual. 
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was apprenticed to a carpenter, but this part of 
my past was, I think, more truly “ dreadful ’’—to 
me, at Ieast—than any other. 

Opportunities for cricket, except on Saturdays 
were few, and I disliked myjwork correspondingly. 
It was awful to see the other boys go off to play 
while I was compelled to stay by my turning-lathe. 
Two years later, when my master’s death cancclled 
my indentures, I had to look out for something else. 

Knowing how keen I was on cricket, a friend 
showed me an advertisement for young players for 
Surrey. I applied, and after a grial 1 was taken 
on the ground staff. Since then I have enjoyed 
every moment of my cricketing career. 

T. Haywarp (Surrey XI). 


SHATTERED. 

“ Yes——” said the maiden. 

He had been waiting for that one little word. 
The word that was to change the whole of his 
future life. 

“ Yes,” 

He longed to take her in his arms. 
glad he felt. She had accepted him. 

7 ine | I promised to marry Harry Yates,” 
she continued. ‘I am sorry.” 

That night another member joined the Woman 
Haters’ League, 


Oh, how 


“‘ THERE’S one good thing about our enemics.” 
“ What's that ?” 
“ They never try to borrow money from us.”” 


“ Waurrer, is this tea or cofice 2?” 
“You ordered coffee, sir.’’ 

I know ; but this tastes like tea.” 
* Then it’s coffce right enough, sir.” 


“Grace!” said the father from the head of the 
stairs, “is that sweetheart of yours an auctioneer ?”’ 

“No, father. Why ?” 

“ Because he keers on saying he’s going—going, 
but Le hasn't gone yet!” 
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COPPERS CANT COP ’EM. 


When Peers, M.P.’s, and Hospital Authorities 
Mustn’t be Arrested. 

“T nave absolutely no power to interfere,” said 
Mr. Rose, magistrate at Tower Bridge Police-court 
to a man who recently complained that his Union 
would not grant him tie out-of-work pay to which 
he was entitled. 

Mr. Rose went on to explain to the applicant 
that Parliament has thought best that the Courts 
should have no power to interfere in disputes 
between members and trade unions. ‘‘ You have,” 
he said, “ no redress at all.”* And the unfortunnte 
applicant, exclaiming that after paying all this 
money for years, it was too hard to bear thinking 
about, left the Court. 

The popular idea is that only Royalty is above 
the law. It is ane a wrong one. While it is an 
axiom that the King can do no wrong, and he is 
therefore, with his family, safe from arrest, yet he 
is not above the law. 

Only the other day King George was obliged to 
refuse the gift from a Russian prince of some magni- 
ficent Culmick cattle simply because of the law 
against the importation of foreign cattle into 
England. In his letter to the Prince the King’s 
secretary explained that this was his only reason 
for refusing the gift. 

Trade unions, as has been shown, are to some 
extent above the law, and so, too, are hospitals. 
A year ago a medical man claimed damagcs 
against St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for injurics 
received during an operation performed upon him 
at the hospital. 

His counsel stated that through gross negligence 
on the part of those who performed the operation 
his client was paralysed, and would never again 
be able to practise as a medical man, and evidence 
was being brought of how the injuries were received 
when Mr. Justice Grantham stopped the case. 

“Tt would be,” he said, “a policy fatal to the 
good of the country to allow this case to go to the 
jury.” 

Judgment with costs was given against the 
applicant. The result of the case is apparently a 
declaration that, on grounds of public policy, a 
hospital cannot be sued for damages. 

It is perfectly hopeless for any private citizen to 
run his head against a public department. Whether 
it is the War Office, the Admiralty, or the Post 
Office, he will find that he can get no satisfaction. 
A case in point arose but a few months ago when a 
Haverstock Hill nurseryman refused to pay rent 
for a telephone extension line. 

“Why should I pay?” he asked. “It would 
not work. It was no use to me whatsoever.” 

Counsel representing the Post Office did not 
attempt to prove that the defendant was wrong. 
He merely remarked that the Post Office was not 
=eapornials for maintaining tho line or keeping it 
efficient. ‘If there is any fault on tho part of 
the engineers, the Crown is not responsible,” ho 
announced coolly. ‘The Crown is not liable for 
the errors of its servants.” 

Said the judge: “I have had similar complaints 
before. Unfortunately the fact that the line is out 
of order is no answer to the claim.”* He ended by 
giving judgment with costs against the unfortunate 
plaintiff. 

By an Act of Qucen Anno foreign ambassadors 
are exempted from the ordinary process of law. 
Some years ago the American ambassador's carriag9 
collided in Victoria Strect with a four-wheeler. The 
Ambassador offered a certain sum in compensation. 

The offer was refused and a County Court 
sumnions issued for a much larger amount. Tho 
County Court official who issued that summons got 
into absolutely scalding water. No policeman or 
bailiff may so much as enter the British home of a 
forcign ambassador. 

Members of the House of Commons are safe from 
arrest for debt during the session and for forty daya 
before and after. Peers cannot at any time 
arrested by civil process, and if the heir to a peerago 
is in prison for any offence not criminal, he is 
liberated the very day he succeeds to the title. 

A fact that is comparatively littl known is that 
soldicrs or sailors while on service can run up debts 
to the amount of thirty pounds witiout risk of 
being committed to prison. 

A solicitor is free from arrest so lonz as he carrics 
a talisman in the shape of a brief, while a cleryman 
cannot be arrested on his way to or from divine 
service, = 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Chicken Salad. 

Take the remains of any 
cold roast or boiled chicken, 
and trim the pieces neatly. 
Wash and dry a lettuce and 
place the leaves in the middle 
of the dish. Place the pieces 
of chicken on the top, and 
pour some salad dressing 
over it, garnish the edge with 
hard-boiled eggs, rubbing the yolks through & 
sieve and chopping the whites up fine. Arrange 
the eggs in little mounds, white and yellow 
alternately, placing slices of cucumber and beetroot 
between Seek mound of egg. 


Indian Fritters. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of flour with a table- 
spoonful of sugar into a bowl, and add sufficient 
boiling water to make a thick paste. Stir carefully, 
beating out all lumps. Have ready the yolks of 
four eggs, and the whites of two, broken into a 
basin, and add this to the paste, beating all well 
together. Fry in boiling lard, dropping in @ 
teaspoonful of the mixture at a time. When done 
the fritters aro of a light brown colour. Serve with 
a spoonful of jelly on cach.—(Prize won by Mrs. E. 
Suaw, 11 Craigpark Drive, Glasgow.) 

Eg¢s Brouille. 

Required: Six eggs, half cupful of new 
milk (or cream), two mushrooms, one teaspoonful of 
salt, a little pepper, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and a slight grating of nutmeg. Peel the mushrooms 
and cut them into half-inch squares, fry them, for one 
minute only, in a teaspoonful of the butter. Beat the 
eggs, salt, pepper, and milk together, and place them 
in an enamelled saucepan, adding the mushrooms 
and the rest of the butter. Stir over a moderate 
fire until the mixture thickens, then remove, and 
heat under o griller, or in & brisk oven, in a 
baking-dish. When the mixture becomes quite 
thick and creamy, serve on hot toast surrounded 
by hot- buttered toast fingers.—(Prize won by 
Miss A. Baber, South Hill, Callington, Cornwall.) 


3 COOLING SUMMER DRINKS. 


Home-made Ginger-Beer. 

Take five ounces of bruised ginger and boil it 
for half an hour in one gallon of water, then add 
five pounds of white crystal sugar, four fluid ounces 
of lemon-juice, four ounces of honey, and three and 
a half more gallons of water. Strain through a 
cloth. When cold, add the white of one egg and a 
quarter (fluid) ounce of essence of lemon. Allow 
to stand for four days, then bottle. 

Lemon Syrup. . 

Take three lemons, peel very thinly, place in a 
basin with two pounds of loaf sugar, two ounces 
of citric acid, the strained juice from the two 
lemons, and one pint of boiling water. Stir 
occasionally till the sugar and acid are dissolved, 
then bottle and cork tightly. One tablespoonful 
to a glass of water makes good lemonade. 

Mock Coffee. 

Take coarse Scotch oatmeal, mix with sufficient 
water to make into cakes, roll out very thin, and 
brown in a slow oven till the colour of coffee beans. 
Then place one or twoof the little cakes into a pint 
jug, fill up with cold water and stand for two 
hours. Strain and use, either hot or cold. This 
is much appreciated by invalids who are forbidden 
to drink coffee. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the reader whosonds in the bostand 
most economical breakfast dish received before 
Thursday, June 2th. All recipes must state the 
exact quantity of ingredients and the price. Tho 
Editor reserves the right to publish any recipes sent 
in. Address envelopes “ Dishes" Isobel, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Street, London, W.0. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, ‘its, Falling Sickness, 
&o., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle aheolitely free, 
ro certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11)- per 
kottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


Home Noles Fage 


seven-eighths at the lower edge, is of 


*. Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


A BRIDESMAID'S DRESS FOR 
15s. 7d. 
A Dainty Little Dress for a Summer Wedding. 
Tue dress is composed of silver grey ninon 
over a very pale shade of light blue satin. 
The Jeundatiod skirt, which measures & ard and 
le blue satin, 


and has a band of cream-coloured guipure lace 


insertion arranged nine inches above the hem. 


The tunic of silver grey ninon is placed in slight 
athers at the waist, which is slightly raised, and 
as the lower edge stitched into a band of the same 

insertion which is used on the satin skirt. 

Two large choux of blue satin ribbon finish tho 
lace bands at the left side. The bodice has a deep 
transparent yoke of cream-coloured net, ninon over 
satin being employed for the lower portion ard 
sleeves. . 

A swathed 
belt of blue 
satin incircles 
the waist, and 
a strip of laco 
matching that 
used on the 
skirt is 
arranged on 
the front of the 
bodico just 
above the 
waist-belt. 

The cost :— 
5 yards foundation 

satin (at1s.0}d. yd) 5 2} 
3} yards ninon (double 

width, at 1s. Gjd.) - 5 10} 
5 yards lace insertion 

(63d. yard) - - -2 98 
Net for yoke (} yard 

atls.)- - - - -0 
Satin ribbon for ros- 

ettes (2 yards, 53d.) 0 11} 


Total - - -15 9 
The becoming little cap worn with this dress can 
be made up for three shillings (} ard gold tinsel 
tissue, at 1s. Q}d. per yard—O4d. ; } yard gold lace, 
at 2s, Gd.—Is, 104d. ; for working up lace, 4d.). 
To make the cap, wire the gold lace with fine 
millinery wire on either side, join in a round band 
which will fit the head comfortably at the same 
angle as shown in the sketch. Cut the gold tinscl 
tissue into a round, gather in fine gathers, 
and attach to the inner side of the lace band, 
stitching the edges down neatly on the wrong side. 
Then work up the pattern of the lace with the 
beads, pale blue, white and gold beads should be 
chosen, and can be bought for a penny a string. 
Choose flat beads and sew them on with gold- 
coloured cotton. 


—-— 
FOR THOSE WHO FRECKLE 
EASILY. 

Tue girl whose skin freckles and tans easily 
must be on her guard against exposing her com- 
plexion unnecessarily to the summer sun and wind, 

A slight dusting of powder forms @ great pro- 
tection to the skin, and if carefully removed at 
night, can do no possible harm. 

‘After washing, a little of the following lotion should 
be dabbed over the face and allowed to dry on. 

Take one ounce of cucumber-juice, one ounce of 
eau de Cologne, six ounces of elderflower-water, 
and half an ounce of tincture of benzoin. 

Place the cucumber-juice and half the elder- 
flower-water into a bottle, add the eau de Cologne 
and the benzoin, the latter drop by drop, shaking 
occasionally, then add the remainder of the 
elderflower-water, and cork. 

When this lotion cannot be obtained, a little 
plain elderflower-water may be used instead, but 
the combined use of the cucumber and other 


ingredients has a beneficial effect upon the skin, 


whitening it and making the formation of wrinkles 
almost impossible. 

At night a little cream or skin food should be 
m: intotheskin. Aninexpensiveone may be 
made from six ounces of rose-water, two ounces of 

lycerine, and one-eighth of an ounce of Russian 
isinglass. 

Dissolve the isinglass in the rose-water, add the 
glycerine, and eight or ten drops of oil of roses to 
Pye it, Beat, and allow to stand until it forms 
a jelly. 
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HOME HINTS. 
The Kitchen Table 
Will-be much more com- 
fortable for cooking if it is 
raised by placing a_ brick 
under each leg. The higher § 
table will eave many a back- 
ache. 
To Curl Ostrich Feathers. 
Shake the tip vigorously 
through the steam escaping 
from the spout of a kettle, 
being careful that the feather does not get ton 
damp. ‘Then curl carefully with a silver fruit 
knife. Shake or comb the feather afterwaiis to 
remove the stiff appearance, 


When Goffering Frills 
Do not heat the iron in the fire. Keep a pin 

of boiling water on the stove, and into this dip the 
iron as required. In this way the finest matcri.l 
will not get scorched. 
To clep 5 Bnet Bath which has Become 

Take a soft cloth, dip in turpentine, and ru) 
the bath. Polish with a duster. Enamol bat): 
may also bo cleansed with paraffin. Thoy sho: 
be well washed out afterwards with hot water aud 
soda to remove the smell of the paraffin, 


To Clean Old Straw Hats. 

Procure from the chemist’s a small quantity 
of peroxide of hydrogen. Dip a toothbrush into 
this and scrub the hat, then place in the open sir 
todry. ‘This will clean the hat and make it !auti- 
fully white, and is far betier than salts of Joon 
or oxalic acid. Half an ounce of peroxide (isv- 
pence) will be sufficient for an ordinary hat. 

To Remove the Shine from Woollen Goods, C033 
and Skirts. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of ammonia, tle sun 
quontity of rum, and a half teaspoonful of saltpetin. 
Mix with one quart of warm water. Damp t'o 
cloth thoroughly with the liquid, and then ru, 
All the shine will then disappear, and tho garacit 
should bo pressed on the wrong sido, 


To Remove Fur from a Kettle. 

Remove the lid and all water from the kett.s 
and place it on the stove (not the fire), where it 
will get gradually hot. When thoroughly ht 
remove from the stove and tap gently all ror 
with a flat piece of wood, the fur will then ci. < 
and leave the sides of the kettle. If treated int. 
way once a week a kettle will keep free from !u1.— 
(Reply to “* A COUNTRYMAN.”’) 


To Clean Sheepskin Rugs and Mars. 

Dissolve one bar of soap in two gallons of water. 
Place two quarts of this into @ pan containinz 
about two gallons of warm water. First rub to 
dirt from the mats with the strong soap solution, 
thon place the mat into the weaker soap solution, 
wash it thoroughly, rubbing up and down in ‘'.» 
water. Then rinse in clear water, and for whiv 
mats rinse a second time in water to which 9 lit 
blue has been added. Wring well and hang ou! ‘0 
dry.. Do not place near o fire or the skin wil 
become hard. Shake frequently while drying. 


3 WAYS TO BANISH FLIES. 


To Banish Flies from the Kitchen. 

Mix one teaspoonful of black pepper, two of 
brown sugar, and one of cream. Expose this on ¢ 
plate or saucer and the flies will vanish. 


Another Way. : 

Soak a few pieces of blotting-papct with 
eucalyptus oil and oil of pennyroyal in equ 
quantities, This will quickly have the desired cf-cct. 
By Using Oll of Lavender. — 

Dip a sponge in boiling water, place it ins 
saucer and pour half a teaspoonful of oil of lavenv'' 
over it. This will give off quite a pleasant ow"! 
similar to that of violets, but it is very obnoxious 
to flies, who will quickly disappear. The spone° 
will require to be moistened with boiling wat:' 
twice a day and tho oil of lavender renewed 0:8 
a week, 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will be awarded to the reader who sends in the 
best Houschold Hint received before Thursday. 
June 29th. All hinta must be novel and of uso 1 
the housewife, to whom economy is 8 necessity. 
The Editor reserves the right to publish ony 
hinte sent in. Address envelopes “ Hin!s 
Isobel, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Stroch 
London, W.C 
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I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best reasons. Mark postcards “‘Pie.’’ (See page 944) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 948 


“MY VIMMY” says: 
YOU REALLY SHOULD TRY 
VIM. 

It is invaluable for all household 
cleaning purposes—especially for 
scouring pots and pans, dishes, 

and all kitchen utensils. 
The popularity of Vim is mani- 
fested in the new and larger 
canister, price 6d., 
the greatly increased 
demand having made 
the addition of this 
new size a necessity. 


DON’T APPLY 
VIM DRY. 


Shake a little on 
a damp cloth 
or brush and 
apply to what 

you want 

cleaned. 
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In Sifter-top 
Canisters, 
1d., 3d. & 6d. 


Lever Brothers Limited, 
Port Sunlight. 


AFE-—the headache cure that is stamped 
with the official stamp of the Government. 
Not merely ‘‘for’’ headaches—but a real bead- 
ache ctre. Avoid dangerous unstamped 
powders—Kaputine is jeafe-end guaranteed. 
Pr. Andrew Wilson says: Have examinrd the Kaputines 
rae Tne atall likely in fg prove injurious, 


“||Kaputine 


Cur Headaches. Cores Necralgia. 


Chemists, or from 
1 tor 1d. Kapatine. “iity *St.) 18 for = 
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‘SCENT 97 ARABY 
are delightfully combired in the “‘Shem-el- Ideal Toilet, 


Nessim” Perfume Series, which err every: 
thing necessary for the modern ly’s toile’ re 
who, following the example of her ee otinent 
sister, uses the same perfume for the bath, the 
hair, the wardrobe, and even for the breath. 

“Shem-el-Nessim” is exquisitely sug- 
gestive of Oriental luxury, and possesses a 
mystic charm that is quite irresistible. 
Connoisseurs speak of it as 


An Inspiration in Perfume 


Perfume, 2'6, 4/6, and 8/6. Toilet Water, 
3}-. Hair Lotion, 33. Brilliautine, 1/9. 
Dentifrice, 1-. Face Powder, 1/-. Sach et, 
6d. Soap, 1/- per tablet. Cachous, 
3d. per box. ‘oile fet Cream, #/9 per pot. 
Order to-"ay from your Chemist 

or Perfumer, or write us for List 

and nearest Agent. 


ACRES AND A cow 
and a Six-roomed House, 
with Outbuildings, Implements, Pigs, and Poultry, with 
£1 a week for a year, are offered to you in a simp le com- 
petition. The 2 stm shows the sort of homestead to be 
given away. For full particulars see this week's issue of 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 


Price td. Everywhere, 


“Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON CUSTARD 


contains §@ FIMES wore proteid nourishment than ordinary 
Custard Powder 


Ordinary Custard Powder—04 Proteid 
PLASMON ,, ” 21°3 " 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 


A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of CUSTARD IN PERFECTION, 
PLASMON IS US)* “Y THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Samples 
of Perfume and Soap ina dainty 
box, with scented card for the 
glove bor, will be sent on receipt 


of Sd. in . Mention 
Dept. opt. B46, 


J. Grossmith & Son 


(Distillers of Perfumes), 
Newgate Street, London. 
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NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

PEorte are thinking and talking of little else 
than Coronation just now. Seats to view the 
procession are getting scarcer and dearer every day, 
food, we are told, will be at famine prices for the 
next fortnight or so, and most of the papers and 
periodicals are issuing double numbers at double 

rice. 
z The Coronation number of P.W., however, 
will remain one penny, as usual, and among 
other articles and stories that will be specially 
interesting in view of tho crowning of His 
Majesty will be an article telling country readers 
who are coming up to London, and intend seeing 
the event from the strect in the ordinary way, just 
the best places to go to for the best view, why some 
streets are good and others very bad, and, in fact, 

iving some extremely useful and valuable hinta, 
ft will be illustrated with a number of sketches. 

This article necd not be read by the fortunate 
winners in our recent contest for free Coronation 
seats. The last list of winners in this competition 
appears on the red page opposite. 

TAX ON BABIES. 

“Was there ever a tax on births in England ?" 
is the piece of information for which Mancunian 
is thirsting. —— 

Yes, though it was only in force for a short 
time. It was started in 1695, and taken off eleven 
years later. The higher the position of a man the 
more he had to pay. A Duke or an Arogbishop 
had to part with £30 odd, a Marquess with £25, a 
barrister £1 2s., and so on for their first son. There 
was also a tax on younger sons, though it was very 
much smaller. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Syptn writes me About the Crystal Palace. He 
saw the Pageant of Empire on the day that it was 
opened by King George and Queen Mary, and this 
set his mind ruminating. ‘Can you give me any 
figures about this huge glass house ?”” he asks. 

I can, or rather the tame mathematician I keep 
has done it for me. Here is what he says: 
Nine thousand six hundred and forty-two tons of 
iron were used in the framework, 175 tons of bolts 
and rivets, and 103 tons of nails. The pancs of 
glass used, placed end io end, would extend 242 
miles. There are over 50 miles of piping for heating 
purposes, and 10 miles for carrying the water 
supply to the fountains; two of these fountains 
when in full swing use 11,788 jets, each jet-—— 
(Stop it, before I get water on the brain.—Ep.) 
THE “SWATCHER!"? IN DUNDEB. 

Tar “ swatcher” has been busy in Dundee, and 
I have to thank many readers from up North who 
have sent me particulars. Two women of the gipsy 
class called upon a grocer at Broughty, and stated 
tat they were taking a stand down at the sands for 
shooting galleries during the summer months. They 
would bo needing a good many groceries, and gave 
an order for ten pounds’ worth, to be delivered as 
required. Ostentatiously displaying @ handful of 
banknotes they said thoy wore going up to take out 
their shooting license, but they found they were £2 
short, Would he advance them the amount and 
they would leave a rug as socurity? He did so, 
and they failed to return till the police captured 
them. 

TAY CONPESSIONS. 

Ip you were Editor of Pearson's Weekly, and 
wore asked to write in a confessional album belong- 
ing to a reader, what would you write? That was, 
in effect, the question asked in one of the Footline 
Competitions recently, and I’vo had a sufficient 
number of good “confessions” to meet all my 
possible requirements for years to come if I should 
be hard up for something to say. One of the best 
of the attempts sent in was: 

“* Some lives are grey. I must confess 
That mine's red, white, and blue; 
It's wrapped up tn o paper that 
Is run by me for you; 
The outside’s red, the inside’s white, 
My 8 tother hue; 
y a the Fresh Atr Fund, 
Please take the hint, adieu /™ 


ninety-nine runs, was bowled by tho next ball ? 


ne 


to the bowler: “ 
‘missed ’ it.” 


the bowler s 


disaster with the philosophical remark: “ Ah, well, 
I’ve broken my duck, anyway!” 


MATINEB HATS AND ICB*CREAM. 


the matin 
fact that “ the larger it is the more it chills.” 


the sake of the slum children. 
(Thursday, June 15th) at 8.15 p.m., an. entertain- 
ment will be given by amatcurs at the Rehearsal 
Theatre, Maiden Lane, London, W.C., on their 
behalf. AU the proceeds will be given to the 
Fresh Air Fund. The tickets are 5s., 43., and 2s. 6d. 
These may be obtained from Miss Body, 4 Nevern 


NINETY-MINE, OUT! 


Wuar might a batsman say who, -having scored 
I put this interesting roblem to my readers in 


a Footline Contest; and very amusing postcards 
have been sent me in reply 


reply. 
Ono reader thought that the batsman might sa 
that was o joke of yours, 


Another competitor put the following remarks 


into the mouth of the unfortunate batsman : eae 
thank you on behalf of the Press compositors. 
Thoy tell me figures ‘1* and ‘0° aro shockingly 
overworked.” ei 


“ Wait till I catch you out,” was the retort to 
tad by a reader. 
Whilo austin made the batsman look at the 


Tuts week my lady readcrs have been pointing 


out to me the resemblance between matinée hats 
and ice-cream (rather an attractive subject in this 
hot weather) as the result of a question I put to 
them in the Footlines Contests the other week. 


One lady tells mo that the resemblance between 
hat and ice-cream is to be found in the 


On the other hand, another reader states that 


the point of likeness is that ‘“ gentlemen like it 
bettor at the shops than at the ‘stalls.’” 


“ Because it’s as easy as A. B.C. to hide a ‘spoon’ 


in cach,” is the resemblance advanced by a third 
competitor; while a fourth lady writes that a 


matinée hat is like an ice-cream “ because it’s a 
‘pretty cool thing’ to place before anybody in a 
crowded theatre, and ought to be ‘put down.’ ”* 


You will find the awards in the Footline Contests 


on the cover page opposite. 
RHODESIA HELPS THE P.A.P. 


I mave received a letter from a Rhodesian roader 


which speaks for itself. “I am inclosing a draft 
for £26 4s. which has been collected by Miss Freda 
von Hirschberg towards your Fresh Air Fund. We 
wish the little ones a very happy day. Would you 
call it the ‘ Salisbu 
This is a substantial stepping-stone towards our 
Coronation record. 
children will be romping the green fields for one 
gloriousday. Ifa little reader in far away Rhodosia 
can think of the kiddies, can’t you who are living 
here and can see it all? Of course, we don’t expoct 
you all to send £26, but if you could all send twenty- 
six pence, think what a magnificent total of days 
in the country that would mean ! 


AMATBUR ACTORS AND THE P.A.P. 


Rhodesian * day, please ?”* 


It means very nearly 700 


On all sides help is being generously offered for 


his evening 


Place, Earl's Court; Miss Sawyer, 55 Buckingham 
Place, Brighton; or the Vincent Publishing Com- 
pany, 60 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. Among 
other things will be presented The Peacemaker, a 
comedy, and a musical comedy called Will of the 
Wisp. I want as many of my readers to turn up 
as possible. You will be happy yourself and make 
others happy as well, Of course, if you cannot go, 
and at the same time are anxious to help the PAE. 
why not send along the price of a ticket ? 


FRESH AIK PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,020 17s. 8jd. 


Mite, 1s. 6d.; The Misses Mauloverer, 103.; V. P., 18.; 
G. H. B., 3s.; G. Bates, £1; Maria, Ethel, and Jack, 
; Geoffrey, 9d.; J. Bews, 


N. Gooddy, 1s.; H. George, 5s. 3d.; A. A., 9d.; 
1 lis Searle, 10s.; Mrs. Bell 9d.; Anon., §8.; 
; ©. L. _F. Bongley, £2 2s 


; RB. N., 8d.; P. Genmell, 11d.; 
Be ei ange: Soireanacr’ 
. -; On. 3 8. ° 
5 at ed. LW, 1s. 6d. oT We 

8. «2 


son, 1s.; C. Eas 
WwW 


. ed. 
Back, 1s. 6d.; J. 


-» 68.; how, ls. 
1s. 6d.; J. D. H., 28. 3d.; 
1s.; Sinb ; 


Cl Qs. .; H. G. A. 
H. M., 9d.; X. ¥. Z., 9d 


D.' Thorpe, 81; 
De BT, 1s, 6d.; B. 


WEEE ENDING 
Dune 22, 1911, 


Mrs, Lyrton, reg ‘T. Trier, 9d.; C. Thacker, 94. ; 


Doris, 6d.; B Top, ls. 6d.; B t 4 ld 
Burrage, 9d.; Miss Bertin, 9d.; Odd’ Staraps ig me 
ds Sid. C. D., 1s. 6d.; P. R. Hibbert, 5s 
. Newton, 2s. 6d.; H. Simmon:::, 
1s.; W. G., 9d.; Transport, 1s. 6d.; Ginger, 9d.; D. and 
5G. W. Moy 108.5 A Thank-otferns, 

‘Bobby and Willie, 9s; Ho A’ J. 1a: 


N. Cook, $d.; 6. Clifton, 94.; J. W., 1s.; J. R, Od.; B 
Lennie, .; Miss Kondall, 9d.; Nero, 68.; birs 
O'Malley, 1s. 6d.;_ Susie Drummond, 2s. 3d.; : 
cimen, 6s.; 


C. Aulto; 

1s.; H. H., 1s. 
Balchin, 1s. 6d.; 
108 

£1 is 

Cc. 


Anon., 9d.;_A. &. T., 9d.; Miss B 
D. J. Cardiff, 108.; F. G, a.; C. ° 
25; H. A. W._K. .; J. O. Atkinson, 68.; H. A 
Browning, £1, H. Nelson, 68.; H. Bunting, 23.; W. J. 
State, 28.; Ledbury, 8s.; Lorna Rickard, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Tiall, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. &. Chalk, 4s. 6d.; Mrs. and Miss A 
Gray, £1 1s.; An ‘ Outlook” reader, 88.; Dundee, ‘1: 
rf 6d.; P. F., 6d.; Mrs McGregor, 9d.; J. Cole, 13; 
.; Mz ¢. 6d.; Pensioner, 9d.; M. B.. 1d.; 
Mrs. W., éd.; J. Jones, 94.; B. W, 'W., 6d; A. J., ci; 
E. Layfield, o4.; H. BE. D., 9d.; G. J, 6d; AA. G 
9d.; Miss Shervinton, 13.; A. W. B. éd.; 
I. B. - oH . is oy le . 
Pankhurst, 9d.; J. Reid 1s.; J. A. 
Stamps with Telequids, $s. 6id.; F, M., 9d. 
Cottectep: Employees, of J. J. Hopkinson Lid, 
6s. 10d.; Christ & urch Sunday School, £1 18.; M. W. 
Nathan, 103.; Canteen of H.M.S. Renown, £ = 
Hutton Mount and _ District Work Party, 19s. ° 
Ship's Compy., H.M.8. Cochrane, £3 ls. 6d.; 
Compy., H.M.8. Swift, £2 10s.; Many friends at (1) 
wall, £1 11s.; Berets. Ste aaa wis Pi oe pert E. 
. Od.; Doro coty an orrie Simin, 
Halt, Gen ‘Bufiet, 103.; Fatty & (o, 
.D. BR. ie ogee dae arnt 
Officers, N.C.O.’s, and Men o ompy., vA, 
£2 ond ‘Well-wishars of one Works, pineit 
E'astney Barracks, per A. 1 rewcock, 73.; wen, 
Kirkwall, £1, 13.3 E M. C., 188. 1d.; W. E. A 
AQ ‘Muriel Self, 1s. 6d.; Members of the « 
Central India, Mhow, £9; Ship’s Compy., 91. Winte- 
head, £1 14s. 6d.; Muriel Thompson, 6s.; Freda von 
Hirschberg of Salisbury, Rhcdesia, £26 4s. 


In Fresh Air Fund figures dated 8th June, S. R. Mi. 
9d., should have been 9s. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINZ COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answors or attempts must be written on P ste 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wee's, 
Henrietta Streot, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part in any number of these foot’ing 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written Gua 
separate postcard. 7 

3, Mark each postcard with the name of the compe!’ 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 1° 
will find this name in the announcement of the compet it! 9 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fulfi! 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope mu! 
‘Postcard’ in he top left-hand corner, but each poster. 4 
must bear tha full name and address ofthe sender. 

4, Allattempts must arrive not later than Wedrest.s, 
Sune 21st. 

B. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
prizes, as annoanced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considored the best. : afi 

6. Inthe event of tica for a money prize, the pri”? n 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes + 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.-If you send your attempts 
in an envelope, inclose a contribution to 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


TT TS 
FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee « -. 
. « « e Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims pald over £9,000,000. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liabilitg. Excess Bad Debt. ee 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boi ler and Li 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection and in 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


— 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M, B. ARMSTRONG, Monager and Bert's ‘ 


aon + god 

Printed by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., *- - 
Peblished by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lip., at Pear’ '- 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietts Street, London, W.~ 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letler is dealt with on this page or wise suggestion for a title is wsed. 
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“Vio. Ue” What you bin’ doin’, boy, fightin’, eh?” Mrs. Allan, Stotgate Farm, Durham; Miss K. Hales, 
0. [.:° Lwas bound to, Uncle!” hi Bache a ae: oe Bering Cranwell, 
0. Ue: Bound to! What d’ye mean, ch? | Miss E. Leaver, a ai Maithee Be. Kaseler: tre’ 


R 


SA 
S 


“ALBUM” CONTEST. 
vas were invited to suggest what the Editor 
should write in @ “confession” album. Five 
offered for the best confessions have been 


«-t to the follow ong : * And what is this Fresh Air Fund 7” 
1, 39 Fonnereau Rd., Ipswich; T. C. O. B. explains. 
i eee Rd., Portsmouth; L. H. Griffith, ON PIB UIE 


Derby; A. Leighton, 57 Gladstone 


' 1 
te Coch Tait, 10 Fisher id., Meersbrook, 


Vatiord; G. 
“CENTURY” CONTEST. 
problem set in this contest was to imaginc 
. batsman should say to the bowler who bowled 
hen he had made 99 runs. ‘Twenty briar pipes 
vn sent to the following for the best remarks 


od ty be made : 


Charlton, Hamilton Drive, Larbert; W. Dunbar, 


Rd, South Sluelds 


“OFFICE BOY’ CONTEST. 
) sss were invited as to the best means 


via the otlice boy could induce his miserly uncle 


iss hee . . Grdns.; J. Close, White House, Brandon, Durham; 

, to the Fresh Air Fund. The half-guinea | W. F. Crossland, 105 Buroot Rd., Sheffield; C. Johnson, 
roar the best pueston _ bg 3 by bys ee Springfield, Norwich Rd., I ewich: Ss. teer, 37 Con- 
hennueten Avenue, Ashle iow rist i naug ., Lancaster; J. L. Williams, oro” n 
“ae dary Ropes tt eon me Bee MEY Isleworth; J. Whittaker, 69 Hollingbury Rd., Brighton; 


the Oflice Boy conspires with another office boy, 
an cathusiastic collector for the F.A.F., who 

it~ round his eye with a weak solution of Indian 
rhe two boys then have a mimic fight ! 

Ie Ofticc Boy comes into miserable old Uncle's 

sence with black eye. 


.: ° Well, T hardly like to tell you, Uncle, but 
1, Tommy Jones, said you were too mean to give 
‘inves to the Fresh Air Fund, so although he gave 


suirs of Coronation seats offered in Contest 
- Leon awarded for the following attempts : 


i la 
n future numbers, mine is but an empty 
dreain, 


w(. Hoare, 65 Lawrie Park Road, Syden 
cinated Mrs. 1. B. Hoare, of same address. 


sent ham, 


This 


> wos taken from column 1 of page 851 of our issue | Brackenbury , Preston; F. Blakemore, Rumney, 

dane Ist. | Cardiff; Chisholm, 17 Craigielea St., Dennistoun, 

es P | Glasgow; F. G. Clark, 26 Broomhill Rd., Aberdeen; 

aut (hat Lawelt in Pearson's Free Seats. | é: E. Deivet. 23, Cpmicerea St., pee wi —- 4 

, 3 | Craigmore, Bexhill; G. Richardson, 80 ar ., Not- 

Sos hy Mus. Ricnarps, 4 Endsleigh Rd., 8. Merstham, | tingham; J. Smith, 108 Holland St. Brixton Rd.; A. 
tominated E.- Richards, of same address. This © Thomas, 4 Church Bt., Ferndale, Glam. 


esult of Exhibition Contest No. 8. 


this contest. Scottish competitors were asked to 
te the following verge : ; 
Upon his van 
Big Jock McCann 
A ‘ flitting”? built with care ; 
Alas, they say, 
A rope gave way 


‘lia following were the attempts considered the best. 


«pair of season tickets to the Scottish Exhibition 
gow has been awarded : 


The clock will gang nae mair. T. Farrar, Bitterne, Hants; C. E. Harrison, Oak 

coos ly RW, Dice, 149 Stevenson Drive, Shawlands, | 3, Ri Hove, A. ob. alenss He Gosnie Ra 
“os, who nominated Mrs. M. G. Dick, of same | Clifton, Bristol; E.G. Morgan, Jesmond, Garville Rd., 
: Dublin; W. Reid, 356 Holburn St., Aberdeen ; 


And “ suites”? were ‘* mixtures,” there. 


Sciy J. Dixon, 62 Langside Road, Glasgow, who 


e 
i 


<aaee SAT. 


¥ 


4 


vated C. Summers, 58 Langside Road, Glasgow. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


| 
| 


mouth Rd., Guildford; A. R. Fraser, 1 Garden- . : : bs 
ci yaurencekirk; H. Goodrick, 66 New St., Bir- | Coronation souvenir spoons oficred for the best solu- 
 C"H. Gough, 117 Stanhope St., St. Helens; | tions of this eanicalie 
| Ilarrison. 40. Dentons Green, St. ee F. A. Allan, Stotgate farm, Durham; Miss E. Crossland, 
(ow port, Hants; L. W. Jackson, 3 Orchard | 105 Burcot Rd., Heeley, Sheftield; J. Foreman, 80 
crombe; A. Macleod, 68 Murraygate, Dundee; | Blackfriars Rd., Portsmcuth; Miss G. Hartwell. 19 
\c, 266 Union Grove Aberdeen; W. Powley, | Manthorpe Rd., Plumstead; J. Oakley, 50 Butler Ra, 
OO Gwaftham; Mra, M. Reid, 81 Sydney Rd., | Harrow; W. Percy, 39 Courthope Rd., Hampstead; 
| Ealing; J. Richardson, 11-Haydock Rd., Liscard; | Mrs. J. Rae, Abbey Rd, New Scone; J. Russcll, 3 
it Richmond, 9? Winchester pe Handsworth; L. B. | Strathcona Drive, Anniesland, Glasgow; F. Staff, 356 
cx cate ot Salt Bros, Swadlincote, Burton; P. | Green Lanes, Finsbury Park; G. Witts, The Schools, 
ns, 41 Cr : ae Lapsiey. Ps a a G: Evesham. 
Caudsworth. 77. Park St. ereford; A. C. West, 
ulyor St. Landport, Portsmouth; J. H, Wheeler, “PRESENTS” CONTEST. 
Dunbar Ra’, Forest Gate; F. W. Wright, 96 Roman Ten cigarctte-lighters were the prizes offered for the 


oi 


Result of Coronation Contest No. 7. 


| 


me this Black Eyc, 1 pitched into him and gave him 
such a licking that—will be ever say such a thing 
again? I dont think!” 

M. O. U. (catching the infection of enthusiasm) : 


M. O. U.: * Well, my lad, you did well to thrash 
the young rascal, and (taking out his purse) here is 
30s., | should like forty to go for a day in the country, 
to be called * Old Uncle’s Day?!” 

O. B. rushes away jubilant, and is joined round the 
corner by his confederate. 


“BULL” CONTEST. 
Wear would you do if you met a mad bull while 
crossing a field with a young lady who carried a red 
parasol? The following are the winners of the ten 


e winners : 
E. Barker, 129 
6 Clanricarde 


are t 
Rainhill; 


R. Wood, Lisburn Union, Lisburn. 


“MATINEE” CONTEST. 

Laptes were asked the question, “* Why is a matince 
hat like ice cream?” The best replies were received 
from the following, to whom the ten pairs of scissors 
have been awarded : 


. Matthew St. Eureley Mrs. 
Moulder, ‘The Vicarage, Swalclifte, Banbury; Mrs. A 
Pape, liona, New St. John's Rd., Jersey; Mrs. J. 
Richardson, 11 Haydock Rd., Liscard; Miss V. Thorn- 
ton, 42 Mount Preston, Leeds; Miss M. C. Wood, New 
Rd., Brading, I. of W. 


attempt wus taken from column 1 of page 853 of our issue 
dated June Ist. 

We have again pleasure in awarding Coronation souvenir 
gpoous as consolation gifts to the ten competitors whose 
efforts came nest in merit. The names and addresses of 


Result of “Derby” Parrot Contest. 


“The Prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to T. MALLETT, 102 Miskin Street, Cardiff, for 
the following : 


At the Derby Foci Softlang thought be 
The bookmaking business would try ; 
But when ‘‘ backers ”’ returned to be paid, 
The Parrot cried, winking his eye: 
“ We're ali here—‘ bar one.’”” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s, each have been awarded 
to the following : 


Rathgar, 

A. H Sanderson, 51 The Green, Ossett; Mrs. D. H. 
Taylor, 38 Addison Rd., Hove; J. Tester, 38 Gordon 
Rd, Enfield; J. A. K. Way, 9 Delamere Hd., Wimble- 


don. 


TING HOLIDAYS, 1911-12. | AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER. ale ve Tene 
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The Book that gives an Historical Record of the 
Ceremonial used at the Coronations of our Sovereigns. 


CROWNING THE 


Price 1s. at all Booksellers, or post paid for 1s. 3d. 
from A, F. Sowter, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


PATTERN 


of this uscful 
Blouse is piven 
away this week 
with the special 


' Coronation Number 
i of 


| HOME NOTES 


Now SELLIng, 
Price 2d. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of clatms in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 wrway | INSURANCE. 


D0 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. brig ame specially guaranteed 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following couditions, 
will be paid by the abors Corporation ee the 
legal representative of any person killed by 
£2,000 dont in 
passenger train in which the deceesed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants iu 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
e, or the paper iu which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the cunpon is signed. 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
of its occurrence. . 
In the event of a person, not being o railway 
& J OG Megul act, having the current numLer of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 


by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT UARANTEE COK- 
must be seut within eeven days to the above address. 

an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

railway sorting van3), and who, at the time of such accident, 

ure, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said eum shall be paid to the 

and tbat notice of the accident be given within three days 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nur eugaged in an 

by » railway accident in the United Kingdom, :!though not by 


an aceident toany train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal re resentative ol the dcceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 


be signed or not, provided notice in every cuse be given to THE 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corroration, Lrwitrp, 
96 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. . 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridiiga cycle, vided that deceased at the time of 
guch accident had in bi, or her, }ossession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
foes thereafter, and that notice was given of xuch accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupou is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
not at the time Le on the aeroplane nor enguged in aeronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporution 
within three days of its occurrence. 
the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the curreut week of issue only, 
subject to the 
conditions of, 2 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. _ ] 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print o the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more thar: one Coupons 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have duly pd a twelvemonth's sub 
scription for PEARSON'S WE ELY in advance to their 
ne nt, or to the Publisher, need not, during the veriod 
eovered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary to forward 
the new ent’s recoipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiiicate will be 
sent in exchange. : 


SUQMature ,.....0.eseecsverssaes 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, June 14th, 1911. 
uatil midnight, Thursday, Juae 200, 190l. 
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YOU REALLY SHOULD 


rience of others in the important. matter of health. Notwithstanding individual characteristics, 


irregular condition of the stomach, bowels, 3 omen, , for ti 
have found a sure remedy in Beecham’s Pills whenever troubled with Indigestion, Constipation, Wind, Biliousness, 


Sick Headache, Heartburn, Liverishness, Spots before the Eyes, Sallow Complexion, Unpleasant Taste in the Mouth, 

Nervous Irritability, Depression of Spirits, Lack of Energy, and general want of tone. Food is of little value— 
. indeed, may prove positively harmfal—if the system is unable to properly assimilate it. When the stomach is 
disturbed, the liver sluggish, and the bowels are constipated, it is urgently necessary that you should 


a few doses of Beecham’s Pills. Their beneficial effects will rapidly be felt. Really health—a consciousness of 
physical well-being—can only be enjoyed when all the organs are acting smoothly and harmoniously, a desirable state 
which can easily be promoted by taking Beecham’s Pills from time totime. The sensible use of this excellent remedy—a 

eriodical dose as required—will do more than anything else to keep the liver and bowels properly active, the stomach 
foalth , and the appetite good, thus promoting sound digestion. Modern medical research has demons rated that unless 
all waste matter is effectively eliminated from the body, poisons are generated in the system, with evil results. Therefore, 
on the first indication that the organs of excretion are sluggish, you should have recourse to a medicine which has proved 

of untold value to many thousands of people and will likewise benefit you. There is no better remedy than 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


For the King— 


J. S. FRY & SONS Ltd. are makers of osc 
by Special Warrant to His Majesty the King, and 
also to the people for nearly 200 years. 


The. quality of Fry’s Cocoa never varies, but, 
always wholesome and delicious, ever cheering 
and ‘sustaining, and it is pre-eminently a Cocoa 
for the King | : 


and the People. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


